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MEMOIRS OF EDWARD GIBBON, ESQ. 


HE biographer feldom contemplates a charaéter 

which he could dwell on with more fatisfaétion 
than the fubjeét of thefe memoirs; lefs feldom are we 
enabled to afcertain, with equal precifion, the life of a 
man fo celebrated in the republic of letters, by the af- _ 
fiftance of pofthumous papers, of which the writer fays, 
«“ Truth, naked, unblufhing truth, the firft virtue of 
more ferious hiftory, muft be the fole recommenda- 
tion.”” Indeed, the commotion occafioned by an attack 
on the religion of Jefus, in the 15th chapter of the Hif- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
feemed to demand an apology for the life of one who 
excited, in the defenders of Chriftianity, upwards of 
thirty anfwers in fupport of its doétrines. 

Edward Gibbon derives his origin from an ancient 
family of that name, in the South Weald of the county 
of Kent, one of whom, John Gibbon, is difcerned as the 
refpeétable architeét to Edward ITI.; and, in the begin- 
ning of the feventeenth century, a younger branch of the 
Gibbons’ of Rolvenden, (from whom he deduces a time- 
worn genealogy) migrated from the country to the city. 
He deemed it his cAzef honour to have lineally defcended, 
in the eleventh degree, from James Fiens, Baron Say 
and Seale, Lord High Treaturer of England in the 
reign of Henry VI. beheaded in an infurreétion in 

VoL I. I 1450. 
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1450. The arms of the Gibbons’ were ufed at an 
era when the college of Heralds religioufly guarded 
the diftinctions of blood and name: a lion rampant gur- 
dant, between three fcallop-fhells argent, on a field 
azure. Such is the device with which the age of chi- 
valry hath diftinguifhed his family, one of whom, John 
Gibbon, was every way qualified and circumftanced by 
his appointment to the office of blue-mantle, foon after 
the reftoration, to embellith and illuftrate thefe fignets. 
However, it is no difgrace that the father of John was 
a member of the clothworkers’ company, and his bro- 
ther Robert did not afpire above the ftation of a linen 
draper, in Leadenhail-ftreet. Edward, the firft we 
meet with of that name, was appointed one of the 
Commiffioners of the Cuftoms, under the Tory admi- 
niftration of Queen Anne, and a Direétor of the South 
Sea Company in 1716; in the fatal cataftrophe of 
which, fixty thoufand pounds, the well-earned labours 
of thirty years, were blafted in a fingle day. This gen- 
tleman, who was Mr. Gibbon’s grandfather, appears 
not to have been involved in the villainy of that fcheme ; 
though a pittance of ten thoufand pounds was the largeft 
fum that an irritated parliament could be induced to 
allow from the wreck of a princely fortune. On thefe 
ruins, with the fkill and credit of which parliament had 
not been able to defpoil him, old Mr. Gibbon ereéted 
the edifice of a new fortune: the labours of fixteen 
years were amply rewarded ; for there is reafon to be- 
lieve that the fecond ftru€ture was not much inferior 
to the firft. 

Edward Gibbon (the fecond), father of the fubjeét 
of thefe memoirs, received his education at Weftmin- 
fter-{chool, afterwards at Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, and is reprefented by the fon as making the 
tour of Europe, without many of thofe benefits the not 
over fanguine parent might hope for and expect from 
this fafhionable route. He married Judith, youngett 
daughter of Mr. James Porten, a London merchant, 
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and fifter to Sir Stanier Porten. The produce of this 
union were five brothers, befides Edward, all of whom 
died young, and a fifter, whofe life was fomewhat pro- 
longed. For this fitter, whom he perfectly remembers, 
Mr. Gibbon expreffes much affection. He fays, fur- 
ther, “the relation of brother and fifter, efpecially if 
they do not marry, appear to me of a very fingular na- 
ture. It is a familiar and tender friendfhip with a fe- 
male much about our own age; an affection, perhaps, 
foftened by the fecret influence of fex, but pure from 
any mixture of fenfual defire, the fole {pecies of plato- 
nic love that can be indulged with truth, and without 
danger *.”’ 

Though the firft-born of this fhort-lived race, Mr. 
Gibbon did not poffefs much fuperior ftrength of body 
with the right of primogeniture. From the moment of 
his birth, at Putney, in the county of Surry, the 27th 
April, 1737, to his ninth year, the chance of death was 
multiplied againft his infant exiftence. Continual fick- 
nefs and frequent pregnancy, prevented his mother 
from paying the aftal attention to this fickly plant ; 
but the maternal office was fupplied by his aunt, Mrs. 
Catherine Porten, at the mention of whofe name his 
manly cheek confeffed the tribute of gratitude. To her 
foftering hand he attributes a life of painful exiftence. 
His grateful heart often returns to the mention of this 
amiable woman; and biography becomes ufeful, when 
enriched with fuch fentiments as the following: “« My 
weaknefs excited her pity; her attachment was forti- 
fied by Jabour and fuccefs ; and if there be any who re- 
joice that I live, to that dear and excellent woman mutt 
they hold themfelves indebted.” 

After the ufual rudiments of education at home, or 
at a day-{chool in Putney; mafter of reading, writing, 


* “ Without danger’—What is here meant it is not ealy 
to underitand. The queftion is not now whether Platonic 
love be poflible; but if this be the “ fole {pecies,” or not? 
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and arithmetic, he became the private pupil of Mr. 
John Kirkby. This clergyman’s misfortunes infpire 
in his favour a fentiment of pity and efteem. Mr. 
Gibbon tranfcribed the following account from his own 
words: “ During my abode in my native county of 
Cumberland, in quality of an indigent curate, I ufed’ 
now and then in a fummer, when the pleafantnefs of 
the feafon invited, to take a folitary walk to the fea- 
fhore, which lies about two miles from the town where 
I lived. Here I would amufe myfelf, one while in 
viewing at large the agreeable profpe&t which fur- 
rounded me, and another while (confining my fight to 
nearer objeéts) in admiring the vaft variety of beauti- 
ful fhells thrown upon the beach; fome of the choiceft 
of which I always picked up, to divert my little ones 
upon my return. One time among the reft, taking 
fuch a journey in my head, I fat down upon the decli- 
vity of the beach, with my face to the fea, which was 
now come up within a few yards of my feet; when, 
immediately, the fad thoughts of the wretched condi- 
tion ef my family, and the unfucce(sfulnefs of all en- 
deavours to amend it, came crowding into my mind, 
which drove me into a deep melancholy, and ever and 
anon forced tears from my eyes.”  Diftrefs at lat 
forced him,” fays Mr. Gibbon, * to leave the country. 
His learning and virtue introduced him to my father ; 
and at Putney he might have found, at leaft, a tempo- 
rary ithelter, had not an aét of indifcretion again driven 
him into the world. One day, reading prayers in the 
parifh church, he moft unluckily forgot the name of 
King George ; his patron, a loyal fubjeét, difmiffed 
him with fome reluétance, and a decent reward; and 
ow the poor man ended his days I have not been able 
to learn.”’ 

Thus was an ingenious and moral man, driven to 
feek his bread, or death, in latter life, on account of an 
accidental omiffion; and the life of Automathes, a ro- 
mance, and an Englifh Latin grammar, are the only 
remains 
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remains of his fkill; while his having exercifed about 
eighteen months in the office of domeftic tutor to Mr. 
Gibbon, fecured him a page in the pupil’s MS. 

“¢ In my ninth year,” fays Mr. Gibbon, “ in a lucid 
interval of comparative health, I was fent to Kingfton 
upon Thames, to a {chool of about feventy boys, which 
was kept by Dr. Wooddefon and his affiftants. Every 
time I have fince paffed over Putney Common, I have 
always noticed the {pot where my mother, as we drove 
along, admonifhed me that I was now going into the 
world, and muft now think and aét for myfelf. My 
timid referve was aftonifhed by the crowd and tumult 
of the fchool; the want of ftrength and a@tivity difqua- 
lified me for the fports of the play-field ; nor have I 
forgotten how often, in the year forty-fix, I was re- 
viled and buffetted for the fins of my Tory anceftors. 
By the common methods of difcipline, at the expence 
of many tears, and fome blood, I purchafed the know- 
ledge of Latin fyntax ; and not long fince I was pof- 
feffed of the dirty volumes of Phedrus and Cornelius 
Nepos, which I painfully conftrued, and darkly under- 
ftood.”’ 

His ftudies at Kingfton fchool were too frequently 
interrupted by ficknefs, and finally terminated at the 
end of two years, by his mother’s death, in December 
1747. He was too young to feel the importance of this 
lofs; and his memory retained but faintly the image of 
her perfon and converfation. His father became incon- 
folable, and the tranfport of grief feemed to threaten 
his life or his reafon. ‘“ I can never forget the fcene 
of our firft interview, fome weeks after the fatal event; 
the awful filence, the mid-day tapers, his fighs and 
tears, his praifes of my mother, and the fervour with 
which he preffed and bleffed me as the fole pledge of 
their loves. The ftorm of paifion infenfibly fubfided 
into calmer melancholy. After fome unfuccetsful trials, 
he renounced the tumults of London, and the is 
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lity of Putney ; and buried himfelf in the rurai, or ra- 
ther ruftic retirement of Buriton ; from which, during 
f{everal years, he feldom emerged.”’ 

With the commencement of his eleventh year, Mr. 
Gibbon imbibed that invincible love of reading which 
he retained to the laft moment of his exiftence. Mrs. 
Porten became the true mother of his mind as well as of 
his health ; and he felt a melancholy kind of pleafure 
in acknowledging his obligations to that excellent wo- 
man: ‘ Her natural good fenfe was improved by the 
perufal of the beft books in the Englith language ; and 
af her reafon was fometimes clouded by prejudice, her 
fentiments were never difguifed by hypocrify or affec- 
tation.” Tothe nephew’s candour we owe this ac- 
count of Mr. Gibbon’s aunt ; and we are gratified by 
an acquaintance, from his own pen, with that juvenile 
line of reading, the germ of his future hiftory, which 
her indulgence permitted him to purfue: ‘ Her ten- 
dernefs, the franknefs of her temper, and my innate 
rifing curiofity, foon removed all diftance between us : 
like friends of an equal age, we freely converfed on 
every topic, familiar or abftrufe ; and it was her delight 
and reward to obferve the firft fhoots of my young 
ideas, Pain and langour were often foothed by the 
voice of inftruétion and amufement; and to her kind 
leffons I afcribe my early love of reading, which I 
would not exchange for the treafures of India. I 
fhould perhaps be aftonifhed, were it poffible to afcer- 
tain the date, at which a favourite tale was engraved, 
by frequent repetition, in my memory: the Cavern of 
the Winds; the Palace of Felicity ; and the fatal mo- 
ment, at the end of three months or centuries, when 
Prince Adolphus is overtaken by Time, who had 
worn out fo many pair of wings in the purfuit. Be- 
fore I left Kingfton fchool, I was well acquainted 
with Pope’s Homer and the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments, two books which will always pleafe by the 
moving 
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moving piéture of human manners and fpecious mi- 
racles. The verfes of Pope accuftomed my ear to the 
found of poetic harmony : in the death of Heétor, and 
the thipwreck of ey I tafted the new emotions of 
terror and pity ; and ferioufly difputed with my aunt 
onthe vices and virtues of the heroes of the Trojan war. 
From Pope’s Homer to Dryden’s Virgil was an eafy 
tranfition ; but I know not how, from fome fault in the 
author, the tranflator, or the reader, the pious AZneas 
did not fo forcibly feize on my imagination ; and I de- 
rived more pleafure from Ovid's Metamorphofes, efpe- 
cially in the fall of Phaton, and the fpeeches of Ajax 
and Ulyffes. (1748) My grandfather’s recent flight 
and infolvency, unlocked the door of a tolerable library ; 
and I turned over many Englifh pages of poetry and 
romance, of hiftory and travels. Where a title attraéted 
my eye, without fear or awe, I fnatched the volume 
from the fhelf ; and Mrs. Porten, who indulged herfelf 
in moral and religious fpeculations, was more prone to 
encourage than to check a curiofity above the ftrength 
of a boy.” 

The relics of Mr. Porten’s fortune afforded but a 
bare annuity for his own maintenance ; and his daugh- 
ter Catherine, who had already paffed her fortieth year, 
was left defticute. “‘ Her noble fpirit {corned a life of 
obligation and dependence ; and after revolving feveral 
fchemes, fhe preferred the humble induftry of keeping 
a boarding-houfe for Weftminfter-fchool *, where fhe 
laborioufly earned a competence for her old age. This 
fingular opportunity of blending the advantages of 
private and public education, decided my father. After 
the Chriftmas holidays, in January 1749, I accom- 
panied Mrs. Porten to her new houfe in College-ftreets 


* It is faid in the family, that fhe was principally induced ‘ 
to this undertaking by her affection for her nephew, whofe 
weak conftitution required her conitant and unsemitted atten- 
tion, S. 
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and was immediately entered in the fchool, of which 
Dr. John Nicoll was at that time head mafter. At 
firft I was alone: but my aunt’s refolution was praifed; 
her chara&ler was efteemed; her friends were nume- 
rous and aétive: in the courfe of fome years fhe be- 
came the mother of forty or fifty boys, for the moft 
part of family and fortune ; and as her primitive habi- 
tation was too narrow, fhe built and occupied a fpacious 
manfion in Dean’s Yard. I fhall always be ready to 
join in the common opinion, that our public fchools, 
which have produced fo many eminent charaéters, are 
the beft adapted to the genius and conftitution of the 
Englifh people. A boy of f{pirit may acquire a pre- 
vious and praétical experience of the world; and his 
play-fellows may be the future friends of his heart or his 
intereft, In a free intercourfe with his equals, the 
habits of truth, fortitude, and prudence, will infenfibly 
be matured. Birth and riches are meafured by the 
ftandard of perfonal merit ; and the mimic fcene of a 
rebellion has difplayed, in their true colours, the mi- 
nifters and patriots of the rifing generation. Our fe- 
minaries of learning do not exaétly correfpond with the 
precept of a Spartan king, ‘ that the child fhould be 
inftruéted in the arts which will be ufeful to the man;’ 
fince a finifhed fcholar may emerge from the head of 
Weftminfter or Eton, in total ignorance of the bufinefs 
and converfation of Englifh gentlemen in the latter 
end of the eighteenth century. But thefe fchools may 
affume the merit of teaching all that they pretend to 
teach, the Latin and Greek languages: they depofit 
in the hands of a difciple the keys of two valuable 
chefts; nor can he complain, if they are afterwards 
loft or negleéted by his own fault. The neceflity of lead- 
ing in equal ranks fo many unequal powers of capacity 
and application, will prolong to eight or ten years the 
juvenile ftudies, which might be difpatched in half that 
time by the fkilful mafter of a fingle pupil. Yet even 
the repetition of exercife and difcipline contributes to 
fix 
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fix in a vacant mind the verbal fcience of grammar and 
profody : and the private or voluntary {tudent, who 
poffcfles the fenfe and fpirit of the clafiics, may offend, 
by a falfe quantity, the fcrupulous ear of a well-flog- 
ged critic. For myfelf, I muft be content with a very 
{mall fhare of the civil and literary fruits of a public 
{chool. In the {pace of two years (1749, 1750), inter- 
rupted by danger and debility, I painfully climbed into 
the third form ; and my riper age was left to acquire 
the beauties of the Latin, and the rudiments of the 
Greek tongue. Inftead of audacioufly mingling in the 
fports, the quarrels, and the connections of our little 
world, I was ftill cherifhed at home under the mater- 
nal wing of my aunt; and my removal from Weft- 
mintter long preceded the approach of manhood.” 

The violence and variety of his complaints, which 
had excufed his frequent ablence from Weftminfter- 
{chool, at length induced Mrs. Porten to carry him to 
Bath (1750), where the various methods of pumping 
and bathing, ineffeétually oppofed the moft excruciating 
pain, and the contraétion ot his legs. From Bath he 
was removed to the houfe of a phyfician at Winchefter, 
and alternately with his father to Buriton and Putney. 
During an interval to the fits of ficknefs, a fhort unfuc- 
cefsful trial was attempted to renew his attendance at 
Weftmintter-fchool. But his infirmities could not be 
reconciled with the hours of a public feminary, nor his 
inclination with its difcipline ; and the defultory attend- 
ance of fuch teachers as the different places of his refi- 
dence could fupply, were his precarious efforts in learn- 
ing for more than a year (1751). 

At length the diforders of his emaciated frame took 
a new turn ; as he approached his fixteenth year, na- 
ture fhewed her wonderful energies, and his conftitu- 
tion was fortified and fixed. This unexpeéted reco 
very again encouraged the hopes of education, and he 
was placed at Efher in Surrey, in the houfe of the Re- 
yerend Philip Francis, the well known tranflator of 
Horace. 
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Horace. The young man’s friends foon difcovered his 
preceptor’s want of attention; and his father was 
urged to adopt a meafure, which he termed /xgudar 
and defperate. Without preparation or delay, he was 
carried to Oxford, and matriculated in the univerfity as 
gentleman commoner of Magdalen College, before he 
had accomplithed his fifteenth year (April 3, 1752). 
The purfuit of his favourite, and only amufement, was 
now refumed; we dwell with confiderable pleafure on 
his own account of that courfe of reading (if it can be 
calied a courfe which had no fettled plan), which made 
him familiar with the Greek and Roman hiftorians. 

‘* The curiofity which had been implanted in my 
infant mind, was ftill alive and aétive. Inftead of re- 
pining at my long and frequent confinement to the 
chamber or the couch, I fecretly rejoiced in thofe infir- 
mities, which delivered me from the exercifes of the 
fchool, and the fociety of my equals. Asoften as I wastcle- 
rablyexempt from danger and pain, reading, free defultory 
reading, was the employment and comfort of my folitary 
hours. At Weftminfter, my aunt fought only to amufe 
and indulge me ; in my ftations at Bath and Winchef- 
ter, at Buriton and Putney, a falfe compallion refpeéted 
my fufferings ; and I was allowed, without controul or 
advice, to gratify the wanderings of an unripe tafte. 
My indifcriminate appetite fubfided by degrees in the 
hiftoric line: and fince philofophy has exploded ali in- 
nate ideas and natural propenfities, I muft afcribe this 
choice to the affiduous perufal of the Univerfal Hiftory, 
as the vétavo volumes fucceflively appeared. This un- 
equal work, anda treatife of Hearne, the Duéfor hifto- 
ricus, referred and introduced me to the Greek and 
Roman hiftorians, to as many at leaft as were acceffible 
to an Englifh reader. All that I could find were 
greedily devoured, from Littlebury’s lame Herodotus, 
and Spelman’s valuable Xenophon, to the pompous fo- 
lios of Gordon’s Tacitus, and a ragged Procopious of 
the beginning of the laft century. ‘The cheap acqui- 
fition 
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fition of fo much knowledge confirmed my diflike to 
the ftudy of languages; and I argued with Mrs. Por- 
ten, that, were I matter of the Greek and Latin, I muft 
interpret to myfelf in Englith, the thoughts of the ori- 
ginal, and that fuch extemporary verfions muft be in- 
ferior to the elaborate tranflations of profeffed fcholars ; 
a filly fophifm, which could not eafily be confuted by 
a perfon ignorant of any other language thar her own. 
From the ancient I leaped to the modern world : many 
crude lumps of Speed, Rapin, Mezeray, Davila, Ma~ 
chiavel, Father Paul, Bower, &c. I devoured like fo 
many novels ; and I fwallowéd withthe fame voracious 
appetite the defcriptions of India and China, of Mexico 
and Peru. 

“My firft introduétion to the hiftoric fcenes, which 
have fince engaged fo many years of my life, muft be 
afcribed to an accident. In the fummer of 1751, I ac- 
companied my father on a vifit to Mr. Hoare’s, in 
Wiltthire ; but I was lefs delighted with the beauties 
of Stourhead, than with difcovering in the library a 
common book, tne Continuation of Echard’s Roman 
Hiftory, which is indeed executed with more {kill and 
tafte than the previous work. ‘To me the reigns of the 
fucceffors of Conftantine were abfolutely new; and I 
was immerfed in the paffage of the Goths over the Da- 
nube, when the fummons of the dinner-bell reluétantly 
dragged me from my intellectual feat. This tranfient 
glance ferved rather to irritate than to appeafe my cu- 
riofity ; and as foon as I returned to Bath, | procured 
the fecond and third volumes of Howel’s Hiftory of the 
World, which exhibit the Byzantine period on a larger 
fcale. Mahomet and his Saracens foon fixed my atten- 
tion; and fome inftinét of criticifm direéted me to the 
genuine fources. Simon Ocklev, an original in every 
fenfe, firft opened my eyes; and L was led from one 
book to another, till I had ranged round the circle 
of Oriental hiftory. Before 1 was fixteen, I had ex- 
haufted 
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haufted all that could be learned in Englifh of the 
Arabs and Perfians, the Tartars and Turks ; and the 
fame ardour urged me to guefs at the French of D’Her- 
belot, and to conftrue the barbarous Latin of Pocock’s 
Abulfaragius. Such vague and multifarious reading 
could not teach me to tnink, to write, or to a€t; and 
the only principle, that darted a ray of light into the 
indigefted chaos, was an early and rational application 
to the order of time and place. The maps of Cellarius 
and Wells imprinted in my mind the piéture of ancient 
geography : from Stranchius 1 imbibed the elements of 
chronology : the Tables of Helvicus and Anderfon, the 
Annals of Uther and Prideaux, diftinguifhed the con- 
neétion of events, and engraved the multitude of names 
and dates in a clear and indelible feries. But in the 
difcuffion of the firft ages I overleaped the bounds of 
modefty and ufe. In my childifh balance I prefumed 
to weigh the fyftems of Scaliger and Petavius, of Mar- 
fham and Newton, which I could feldom ftudy in the 
originals ; and my fleep has been difturbed by the diffi- 
culty of reconciling the Septuagint with the Hebrew 
computation. I arrived at Oxford with a ftock of eru- 
dition that might have puzzled a doétor, and a degree 
of ignorance, of which a {chool-boy would have been 
afhamed.”’ 

At the conclufion of this firft period of his life, Mr. 
Gibbon was tempted to enter a proteft againft the praife 
of happinefs in our boyifh years ; andindeed he had much 
reafon ;—for the light-heartednefs of fifteen, was an 
age of fuffering to him, and the intenfenefs of his appli- 
cation muft have unfitted him for the f{prightly race of 
Eton or Weftminfter, 





“ Who foremoft may delight to cleave, 
With pliant arm, the glaily wave, 
Ox urge the flying ball.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE REFLECTOR. 
[No. L] 


——— for aught that ever I could read, 

Could ever hear by tale or hiftory, 

The courfe of true love never did run fmooth. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


HAT the paffion which we diftinguifh as Love is 

of the firft importance to fociety, is allowed by the 
concurring voice of all ages, and that its expeCtations 
have no fooner been formed than difappointed, is the 
fentiment of general experience. With the effeéts of 
unfortunate attachments, the poet, the dramatift, and 
the novelift, have, in every period of time, interefted 
the fympathy of their readers. Nor has the philofophic 
hiftorian refufed his tributary tear to the narratives of 
ill-fated love. Common life, too, is replete with num- 
berlefs inftances of unnoted though perfecuted affection. 
From the ftoried beldame of the hamlet, whofe wither- 
ed memory is yet alive to the tale cf ruftic woe, to the 
ducal canopy which emblazons a heart, whofe beft 
emotions have been facrificed to wealth ; love-unreturn- 
ed, forms the mutual fubje& of complaint and regret. 
While endeavouring then to expofe the caufes which fo 
frequently darken the profpeéts of our brighteft days, 
let it not be imagined that I purpofe to overturn the 
juft barriers of prudence and authority. Obedience to 
orgy guardians, or tutors, is a duty of the higheft 
ind, againft which, while exercifed unoppreflively, 
and with judgment, it would be a crime to cavil or 
infinuate ; but, when thefe refpeéted powers aé& in 
oppofition to every right of juftice and humanity, a dif- 
tinétion muft be formed ; and momentous, though ne- 
Pmt it is to mark this tender, this delicate boun- 

ary. 

Marriage has ever been confidered by every wife 


ftate as the finew of its ftrength and the foundation of 
VoL. I, K its 
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its true greatnefs. The rewards held out in the earlier 
ftages of time as inducements to matrimony, and the 
honours particularly obferved towards the father of a 
family, prove the value in which the hymeneal bond 
was then held. The youth of almoft every nation, 
during the infancy of its conftitution, were taught to 
regard with a facred ardour the duties of the parental 
charaéter. Early affeéted by a virtuous ambition, they 
grew up for their country; nurtured a well-habited 
offspring to fupply the depredations of age; and health, 
natural and political, invigorated the rifing community. 
Not till a feeming fplendour elevates the brow of a 
declining ftate, does the fupercilioufly fpurn the ties of 
integrity and affeétion. ‘Then, when the flufh of 
luxury is miftaken for the glow of temperance, fhe will 
contemn thofe delights which braced her firft exiftence ; 
but, then too, fhould the feleét remnant of thofe who 
live for mankind, do more than deprecate the pre- 
vailing evil—endeavour to reftore the primitive excel- 
lence of their country. If marriage, viewed only as a 
politic good, recommends itfelf to the proteétion of 
every reflecting mind, what, when we conneét it with 
each amiable and endearing quality, that charms this 
f{cene of trial, muft be thought of thofe, who, while 
they profefs a religious adherence to the welfare of man, 
difcourage the matrimonial union ? 

The romantic turn of youth, is the common pretence 
for forcing afunder the wifhes of congenial hearts. 
This pretext is true only in a limited fenfe: and, before 
it be at all admitted as a juftification of parental feve- 
rity, it is for thofe who advance it, to review the 
manner in which they have difciplined their children. 
Has the temper of the child ever been unfolded by the 
parent? To the cenfure, that in the choice of a pro- 
feffion the bent of a child is feldom confulted, may be 
added—that his inclinations are often as little queftioned 
refpeéting a choice which, in fome meafure, confirms 
his happinefs or mifery. Romantic as we may then be, 
it 
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it is in the feafon of youth, that we are moft fenfible to 
the attractions of female grace. No doubt, the force of 
a delufive fancy may inveft the objcét of its attention 
with many imaginary perfections, which are not 
realized in after days. But, whence does this fancy 
originate ? From a fervent and undiffembled efteem. 

Exclufively engroffed with the contemplation of her 
beauty, the lover breathes his high raptures in the lan- 
guage of artlefs fincerity. As yet he knows not the 
cold tones of diffimulation: and his heart, animated 
with the noble impreffions it has received, difdains an 
inadequate return. Now teems his breaft with elevated 
defigns ; and now the wife parent fhould improve the 
\ ¥ _ harveft of his foul! Such opportunities, however, are 

{ neglected: and not till affeétion has determined its ob- 
jeét, does the prudential monitor interpofe his autho- 
rity. Then the tranfported bofom of love is awakened 
to all the woes of difapprobation. The fond youth is 
roufed from his dream of joy by the iron tongue of 
¢ d reproach. Difobedience, and its confequent—difinhe- 
ritance, are fet before his terrified imagination; and 
h every pang that his enraged governor can infliét, is 
denounced for the expiation of his crime. Pity, alas! 
Juftice is refufed an audit. ‘ Renounce your choice, 
or the means of fupporting that choice,”’ is the only 
proffered alternative. 

May there not be a poflibility of avoiding thefe 
we lamentable extremes? For my part 1 am perfuaded, 
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' were parents in general more attentive to the interefts 

“§ and difpofitions of their children, we fhould feldom 
he witnefs fuch wretched difagreements. 
cr | Alas, the marriage of infants is not confined to 
a ; princes. People far beneath them in every circum- 
“i ftance of rank and affluence, purfue the fame unnatura} 
be connections. Scarce a father who does not plan fome 
ed partner for his yet infant offspring, which, when 
ms q refifted by the uninfluenced wifhes of his child, that 
f° ) child, though never warned of the paternal allotment, is 
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commanded to accept, to the lafting ruin of his felicity. 
It requires no extent of obfervation to be convinced, 
that tyranny engenders refiftance: and methinks that 
the cautious foottteps of age might have traced a furer 
path to compliance. If thofe who intend to difpofe of 
the juvenile heart, would tenderly entice it into the 
courfe of their own intentions, perhaps they would fel- 
dom be foiled. Very foon in life, as hath been ob- 
ferved, our affeétions expand beyond the circle of home, 
and concentrate in fome beloved ftranger. How eafy 
at this grand epocha, for the father to accuftom his fon 
to the fociety of his deftined bride. The track which 
his anxiety has marked for the profperity of his heir 
might then be opened to his view, and accepted with- 
out compulfion. Some delicacy, fome generous artifice, 
it is true, muft be exercifed in fuch a tender expedient. 
Accuftom the lover to the company of his miftrefs, but 
accuftom him to it as a favour. Never hint it as your 
defign that he is to be united to her: rather, appear 
ignorant of his attachment. But, when you perceive 
that he is rivetted to the fele€tion you have made, 
queftion him on the nature of his attachment; evince 
no uncommon pleafure on difcovering the fuccefs of 
your deception; let him neverthelefs know, that if his 
conduét continues to merit your approbation, you will 
not oppofe his hopes; and thus, while you are eftab- 
hifhing your own purpofe, thal! you claim the gratitude 
of your child. Let not the wifdom of years. difcard 
thefe falutary hints. We err ftrangely, when we 
imagine, that young minds are unworthy of this atten- 
tion, that youth is to be threatened into duty. Granted 
even that youth may be threatened into duty; how 
poor muft the heart be which is contented with an 
ungrateful fubjeétion ! 

When exerted on the part of the parent, fhould thefe 
gentle offices fail, and the affeétions of his child fix in 
difcord to his views, on what principle does he affume 
the annihilation of his childrens’ happinefs? 

Genuine 
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Genuine love exalts and purifies the breaft in which 
it refides. Ina ftate with fo many allurements to de- 
praved affignations, ought genuine love to be dil- 
couraged by the advocates of virtue? There is no fen- 
timent which forms fuch a fence againft the feduétions 
of levity, as that of love-—Impurity pollutes not its 
fource. Nor does it enervate the aétive {pirit fo much 
as its opponents imagine. The firft delirium of joy, 
though it apparently entrances, ultimately improves 
the fubjeét of love; like the interventions of fulpence, 
during the progrefs of a ftorm, it allays only to increafe 
its vigour. 

To hear the difparity of reafoning which is adopted 
by the fame mind, in the f{pring, and the winter of its 
being, one fhould hardly believe the exiftence of con- 
fiftency. What a difference between the man impelled 
by the generofity of paffion, and him in whom the 
froft of years has palfied the glow of feeling! He was 
warm, and difregarded the fhivering admonitions of 
age; he /s old, and forgets that he ever was young. 
Once, had he feen compulfion facrifice the recoiling 
viétim on the facred altar, his indignation would have 
execrated the deed: now, he can, not only behold, but 
act without remorfe, the fame tyrannical fcene. 

O, ye parents, who feek the rea/ welfare of your 
children! when you forbid their beft, their fondeft 
hopes, from what motives is it done? For gain? To 
what purpofe then have the moralifts and the fages of 
every nation, the miferies of falling greatnefs, and 
the revolutions of paffing friends, ftood forth to imprefs 
on your attention the inftability of human fortune ? 
Attend to the voice of humanity, at leaft as much as 
to the fuggeftions of pride. Are the wifhes of your 
children unzfounded, they will be momentary as they 
are illufive: but, if permanently conneéted with their 
happinefs, that happinefs, as it is ¢he‘r interef, fhould 
meet with your favour “ 
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THE PHILOSOPHER. 


A TALE. 
(Continued from page 62.) 
P | ‘HIS incident gave our philofopher a phalanx of 


new fenfations, and it was fome time before he 
could fit down to analyze their effeéts. Hitherto he 
would admit nothing without a feries of caufes, and de- 
monftrations ; now, every caufe was confufed, though 
he could not refift their combined demonffration. Eu- 
clid prefented not a parallel; reafon could not invefti- 
gate the fpell; for once he was convinced by feeling. 

Euphemia was the only offspring of Mrs. De Cleves, 
whofe hufband, an officer in the artillery, had now 
been dead fome years; ever fince which event, fhe had 
lived in peaceful privacy, on their decreafed annuity. 
Franknefs and affability were the charaéteriftics of this 
excellent woman. She was good-natured without any 
effort to be fo; and no one affociated with her once, 
who did not regret the breaking up of her formlefs 
levee. She had ufed the beft of her capacity in the 
formation of her daughter’s difpofition: and Euphe- 
mia, though livelier than her mother, was equally ami- 
able and attraétive. To this happy houfe Mr. Acid 
was now introduced. 

Thofe who have never marked the effeéts which 
change of fituation fometimes produces on the human 
mind, will not eafily conceive of the altered philoto- 
pher. 

He felt, Reader—and if thou haft never felt it, I 
hope, thy age befuiting the fenfation, thou wilt not long 
be eftranged to its magic—the powerful influence of 
love. Strange, you will exclaim, to live to three-and- 
twenty without knowing the fender paffion ! He 
was a philofopher: and—What had he done? Why, 
he had—only exifed till three-and-twenty. No mat- 
ter, 
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ter, he was alive now. Alas,—he forgot his mathema- 
tical inftruments: and, though aétuated by, he negleét- 
ed his enquiries concerning matter and fpirit. ~T was 
heard, indeed, that he was frequently feen walking by 
night, particularly attentive to the moon; and thus, 
with vulgar heads, he ftill retained the credit of an 
f aftronomer. Some, however, who looked with a little 
e difcernment into things, found that other than fcientific 
¢ views, prompted thefe folitary excurfions. Is the rea- 
‘ der at a lofs to guefs them ? furely he hath not fo foon 
h ' forgotten that our hero was in love. In love: and love 
e made him—what it is has many others—a poet. Take 
? a fpecimen of his mufe, not forgetting that he was a 
7 philofopher ; 
’ SONNET. 
d To **# #* * K # *, 
: O, maid Angelic! wouldft thou but abftract 
y Thy placid notions from furrounding friends ; 
. And fee, where pale, emaciate Acid, bends 
“4 To thee, in homage, on this lonely tract; 
4 Sure thy conglomerated pities might 
y cong r P § 
a His woe-worn image, now, compaflionate ; 
ts Upraife his hopes in view of better fate, 
i And ftrew bland poppies o’er his fleeplefs night. 
But fhe, ah, fhe ! is deafen’d to my grief— 
h Her energies will never bring relief ; 


Nor foothe this candent bofom to repofe. 
No—fhe can fee with chaos-cheering eyes, 
Around this brain obnoxious vapours rife, 

Nor e’er their funny influence interpofe ! 


Euphemia—and fome fonnetteer will add, very luckily, 
of —never faw this fonnet: it was found in a meadow 


|- near Acid’s abode ; and preferved by the ruftic who 
le ; {natched it from oblivion, as a prize of ineftimable va~ 
yy ’ lue, becaufe, he could not uxderfiand it. 


Some months, unhappily for Acid’s peace, had now 
winged 
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winged away in this lulling delirium ; without any fuf- 
picion, on the part of Euphemia, that he was particu- 
iarly attached to her. For, though a conftant vifitor 
at her mother’s, as he had never given her by his man- 
ners or expreffion any intimation of his love, fhe con- 
cluded, that the vivacity of their company had relieved 
his f{pirits ; and, when fhe fancied him to be dejeéted, 
as readily believed, that it arofe from a return of his o/d 
diftemper ; { fhe accounted his ftudious purfuits. Hear- 
ing from the neighbours, that a gentleman in the vil- 
lage, named Acid, was certainly mad ; and poffeffing a 
mind unaffeéted by common prejudices, fhe determined 


to enquire, herfelf, the real ftate of this gentleman. 
Finding on fuch a fearch, that he was rather finguiar \¥ 


and reclufe, than mentally deranged; and imagining 
fuch a life in fo young a man, to have arifen from the 
unhappy difpenfations of Providence, fhe propofed, by 
cultivating a more intimate knowledge of his mind, to 
lure him from the path ef mifery. “ But, my dcar,”’ 
faid Mrs. De Cleves, ‘‘ if this ftranger fhould not be 
the gentleman which you have reprefented him tv be; 
if he fhould reje& your advances as impertinent and 
unbecoming, what will the world fay ? How will you 
excufe the proceeding ?”—“ I thank you, my dear 
mother’, rejoined Euphemia, “ for the folicitude with 
which you guard my reputation, and the caution with 
which you view any meafures that I might adopt to the 
injury of mytelf: but there is here no occafion to fear 
the infinuations of envy and malevolence. The inhabi- 
tants of this place will never fuppofe that I can have 
any intereft beyond merriment, in entertaining the /z.. 
natic Acid: and for himfelf, if he be really intelle¢tu- 
ally gone, my plan can never be intelligible to him; 
while, fhould he prove unfortunate, he will not take an 
illiberal advantage of my kindnefs.”’ By fuch argu- 
ments, Mrs. De Cleves, as we have already feen, was 
won over to her daughter’s propofal, 
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Though Acid’s filence had not efcaped the obferva- 
tion of Mrs. De Cleves, fhe thought it indelicate to 
remark thereon: but he had once been more entertain- 
ing ; and, as fhe perceived that he had affumed a more 
than ordinary diftance, fhe refolved to inveftigate this 
change. ** It is with pain,’ interrupted Mrs. De 
Cleves, one day, when they had been feveral minutes 
alone, without any remarks on the part of Mr. Acid, 
“ Jt is with pain, fir, that for fome time paft I fufpeét, 
that you have not met that pleafure in our fociety, 
which you once profeffed to enjoy.” Acid was filent. 
“ Now, my good friend,’” added Mrs. De Cleves, with 
the moft amiable and expreflive look, “ you donot give 
us that confidence we have a right to claim: I repeat, 
a right, for | have known and efteemed you fo long, 
that, if you will not fuffer me to alleviate, as far as I 
can, every diftrefs that affliéts you, not only I, but Eu- 
phemia’’—he fighed deeply : fhe paufed. ‘ Are you 
unwell Mr. Acid ?’”—** No, my dear lady, I am all 
attention.’ —But Euphemia, I was going to fay, muft 
difclaim your friendfhip.”’—‘* Difclaim! difclaim !’” 
muttered the diftraéted Acid.”’ ** You are xo¢ well, I 
am fure,”’ faid Mrs. De Cleves. ‘ Perhaps, madam, 
your fufpicions are not quite erroneous.” ‘ May I 
afk then what zow fo much affeéts you?” —* As iz 
concerns vou, I will no longer: conceal it.’’ Here he 
paufed fome minutes :—at length, taking from his face 
a handkerchief, which ill-concealed his tremor, and 
drawing his chair nearer to Mrs. De Cleves, he began 
—“ Since I firft came into this county, unknown, and 
in fome meafure a cynic, I never fought, nor enjoyed 
any focial delights, till the day that I was admitted to 
your friendfhip, and the company of your lovely daugh- 
ter. The hiftory of my infant years is only important 
as it reveals fome caufe for my fingular mode of exiit- 
ence. My parents had wherewith to have rendered their 
hives, [ may fay blifsful, had their minds been feafoned 
with 
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with unanimity: and, my uncle dying when I was only 
feven years of age, and leaving his fortune of three hun- 
dred pounds per annum, to their ufe, in truft for me, 
till f fhould have attained my eighteenth year, was ap- 
parently an addition totheir pleafures. But they were 
tied to difcord. It was impoilible to render them 
agrecable. No one in the town could affociate with 
them : and I, continually chained to home, concluding 
that no happinefs could exift, if it exifted not in mar- 
riage, determined, whenever it fhould will Providence 
to leave me to my own difpofal, that I would fhut my- 
felf up from fociety. You may wonder at this ftrange 
refolution. I did not, however, form it, without fome 
previous enquiries. My father had always been more 
willing, and appeared more able than my mother, to 
render me the defired account: and to him I now ap- 
plied. He had been married fome years; “ and,” faid 
he, ‘ you may learn from me—all the world are on the 
fame footing—that there is zo happinefs to be found in 
marriage! Study,’ he contended, ‘ was the only ra-~ 
tional engagment, the only fource of pleafure ; which 
he inftanced in himfelf :—without books,’ added my fa- 
ther, ‘1 fhould have no peace.’ He initiated me into 
a fyftem of logic ; and gave me a profpect of metaphy- 
fics, which, though at firft tedious and unfeemly, I 
found it prudent and neceffary to relifh. But, Madam, 
I could not always follow fuch recreations ; and, finding 
the company of my parents intolerable, I contrived to 
evade it entirely. At firft, I began by ftudying im the 
night, and then endeavoured to make fome progrefs in 
my engagements. On my father afking my reafon for 
this whim, I affured him, that my genius was bef cal- 
culated for thofe hours, that I knew by experience, 
there were times happier for ftudy and compofition 
than others, whatever Dr. Johnfon might urge to the 
contrary. He yielded to my reafoning: and hence, 
what at its commencement was chofen through necef- 

lity, 
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firy, became fo natural, that on the death of Mr. and 
Mrs. Acid, which preceded my twentieth year, I could 
not throw off my unnatural charaéter. Perceiving by 
the fettlement of their accounts, that I was poffeffed’ of 
five hundred pounds per annum, I quitted my native 
place, and by plunging farther northward, hoped to 
move unmolefted in my chofen fphere. With my hif- 
tory. fince I fettled in this village, you are no ftranger. 
But there is /fomething-————1_ mutt defer it !’—Eu- 
phemia returned from her morning ramble, at this mo- 
ment entering the room; promifing to call in the even- 
ing—Acid retired. 
(To be concluded in cur next.) 


Pre 


ACCOUNT OF MR. FLETCHER. 
[From Hutchinfon’s Hiftory of Cumberland.] 


N the village of Little-Broughton, in 1714, was born 
Abraham Fletcher ; a man of fome celebrity, though 
but a tobacco-pipe-maker, and the fon of a perfon of 
the fame occupation. The father had a fimall paternal 
eftate ; on which, with his trade, he was barely ena- 
bled to live and bring up his family, without their 
becoming burthenfome to their parifh. It is not cer- 
tain that his fon Abraham ever went to any {fchool. 
We mention it on the authority only of a common 
report, that, very early in life, before he was able to do 
any work, his parents once fpared him, for three 
weeks, to attend a fchool in the village, where youth 
were taught at the rate of a fhilling for the quarter. 
If this report be well-founded, all the education he 
ever had, that was paid for, coft shree-pence. By fome 
means or other, however, he learned to read; .and, 
before he had arrived at manhood, he had alfo learned 
to write. With thefe humble attainments to fet 
out with, it does him infinite honour, that, at length, 
by dint of induftry alone, Abraham Fletcher became 
a man 
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a man of fcience, and a man of learning. He was 
of a thinking, inquifitive mind: and, having taught 
himfelf arithmetic, in preference to any other fcience, 
only becaufe he met with a book of arithmetic and 
no other, for the fame reafon he applied himfelf to 
mathematical inveftigations. Whatever he attempted, 
he attempted with all his might; and purfued with un- 
wearied diligence. In the day-time, he was employed 
in hufbandry, or in making pipes: and, at night, 
eagerly betook himfelf to work the theorems (which 
word he long ufed to pronounce the-or-ems) on which, 
during the day, he had been intenfely ruminating. 
Often has he fat up all night delineating diagraems; to 
the ferious grief of his parents, who confidered only the 
apparent unprofitablenefs of fuch purfuits, and the 
certain lofs of the lump or two of cannel-coal, incurred 
by his lucubrations. Hardly ever, even in the fubfe- 
quent more profperous periods of his life, did he afpire 
to any thing beyond a rufh-light. The parents, con- 
tented in their ignorance, felt no ambition to have 
their fon pafs through life otherwife than they had 
done, in the midft of hard work and hard fare. And, 
as his midnight ftudies, and abftraétednefs of mind, 
feemed not to them likely to qualify him either to 
work more, or to eat lefs, they thought it their duty, 
and, for his intereft, to difcountenance and difcourage 
his paffion for the-or-ems: his books and his flate were 
hid; and he was double tafked with labour. It was 
this poor man’s fate to begin and continue through 
life his purfuit after knowledge under almoft every 
poffible difadvantage: yet difficulties and difcourage- 
ments feemed but to increafe his ardour. We re- 
member his relating, many years ago, with vaft felf- 
complacence and fatisfaétion, a device he had formed, 
by which he flattered himfelf he fhould be permitted 
to ftick to his ftudies without interruption, at his 
few intervals of leifure. He married early; and his 
wife, adopting the opinions and maxims of his parents, 
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was no friend to ftudies, which appeared to her little 
likely to lead to any thing that might help to feed and 
clothe themfelves, or their children —Over his houfe of 
one room, there was a kind of /oft, or boarded floor, 
{in Cumberland called a daxks) which, however, had 
neither door, window, nor ftairs. Hither, by means of 
a fingle rope, which he always drew up after him, he 
mounted with his book and his flate ; and here he went 
through Euclid. We are confcious our anecdote is 
fimple ; yet it is not infignificant. 

At about the age of thirty, even his wife began 
to be perfuaded that learning, according to the old 
faw, may fometimes be a fubftitute for howe and land, 
and contented to his relinquifhing his manual labours, 
and fetting up as a fchoolmafter. For feveral years, 
he was a teacher of mathematics of confiderable repu- 
tation ; and many refpectable young men were his 
pupils. 

Still purfuing knowledge wherever knowledge was 
to be found, Abraham (now Mr.) Fletcher, became a 
botanift, as well as a mathematician: but he ftudied 
the properties, rather than the clailification, of plants; 
and made many experiments to afcertain their medical 
virtues. Few men, it is believed, have lately made a 
greater proficiency than he did, in this (now perhaps 
too much negleéted) department of fcience: and he 
was foon qualified to commence dottor, as well as 
ichcolmafter. It is true, indeed, he praétifed chiefly, 
if not folely, with decoétions or diet drinks: yet, with 
thefe, he either did perform, or got the reputation of 
performing, many extraordinary cures; and had no 
{mall practice. 

To regularly bred phyficians, many of his noftrums, 
if they knew them, we are aware, would feem fimple 
and infignificant. Charlevoix, we remember, in his 
Hiftory of Canada, fpeaking of fome nation of Indians, 
naturally mentions their difeafes, and their modes of 
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cure, which, like Fletcher’s, were attempted, chiefly, 
by fimple preparations of plants. And he adds on the 
occafion—* All this, I know, will appear perfeétly 
ridiculous to the faculty in Europe: but, they may 
permit me to make one obfervation only on the fub- 
jeét, not undeferving of their attention ; which is, that 
thefe Pow-Wawers of Canada perform as many and 
as difficult cures as are performed by all the medical 
{cience of Europe.’”’ Doétor Fletcher was particularly 
famed for his {kill and fuccefs in hypocondrical cafes ; 
and, had he been as able to defcribe, as he was to 
relieve and cure fuch cafes, many things in this way 
are known to have occurred in the courfe of his prac- 
tice, to which even the moft learned might have at- 
tended with adv antage. 

If our objeét in thefe humble biographical fketches 
was only to write penegyric, we thould fupprefs a 
circumftance in the charaéter of Doétor Fletcher, 
which Dr. Johnfon, in his iife of Drvden, has taught 
us, is little likely to do Aim honour in the prefent age. 
Like Dryden, like the late Mr. Henderfon of Pem- 
broke college, Oxford, and like many other men of 
unqueftionably great abilities and learning, Fletcher 
put great confidence in the prog noftications of judicial 
aftrology. And what is more extraordinary, many of 
his prediétions were wonderfully fulfilled. In the 
margin of a book belonging to him, filled with aftrono- 
mical calculations, an entry was alfo made of the 
planets’ places in the zodiac, at the birth of Abraham 
Fletcher of Little Broughton; to which one George 
Bell of Cockermouth, about ten years ago, added the 
following obfervations. 

‘* This gives, in time, 78 years and 55 days. Near 
this period is a bad direétion; it brings Saturnine 
griefs, efpecially fuch as proceed from cold, dry, and 
phlegmatic caufes; and, 7f Saturn be Anvetta, it 
threatencth death.” 

However 
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However unaccountable it may feem, the faét is, 
that Dr. Fletcher died, juft when he had reached 78 
years, and (not 5s, but) 71 days. 

It was much to Mr. Fletcher’s credit, that, with all 
his attention to mere intelleétual attainments, he 
never was inattentive to thofe duties which prudence 
had annexed to his ftation in life. He was not only a 
pattern of induftry but a pattern of ceconomy; two 
virtues, which have been well called the hand-maids 
of fortune. And hence he was enabled to leave to his 
large family no lefs than 4,000/.; 3,000/. of which 
were of his own earning. By his wife Mary, he had 
iffue two fons and eight daughters; of whom only four 
of the latter are now living. He died on the firft of 
January, 1793, aged, as is above-ftated, very nearly 78 
years and a quarter. 


aR 
GOSSIPIANA. 
[ No. II. ] 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. / 


T had been a very ancient cuftom for the fovereigns 
of this kingdom on Maunday-Thurfday, in imita- 
tion of our Saviour’s humility, to wath the feet of a 
certain number of poor perfons—(correfponding with 
the years of their own age). In Lambard’s detail of 
this ceremony, as performed by Queen Elizabeth at 
Greenwich, we find that her Majefty being thirty-nine 
years of age, the fame number of poor perfons attended 
in the hall, their feet were firft wafhed by the veo- 
men of the laundry with warm water and {weet herbs, 
afterwards by the {ub-almoner, and laftly by the queen; 
the perfon who wafhed, making each time a crofs on 
the pauper’s foot above the toes, and kiffing it. This 
ceremony was performed alfo by the queen, kneeling, 
being attended by thirty-nine ladies and gentlewomen. 
L 2 Clothes, 
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Clothes, viétuals, and money, were then diftributed 
among the poor. James the Second is faid to have been 
the lait of our monarchs who performed this ceremony 
in perfon. It was afterwards performed by the almo- 
ner. The dole tothe poor is ftill kept up. 


DESCRIPTION OF ELIZABETH. 


NeExT came the Queen in the fiftv-fixth year of her 
age, very majeftic ; her face oblong, fair, but wrinkled; 
her eyes fmall, yet black and pleafant ; her nofe a little 
hooked ; her lips narrow, and her teeth black (a defeé 
the Englith feem fubjeét to from their too great ufe of 
fugar) ; fhe had in her ears two pearls with very rich 
drops ; fhe wore falle hair, and that red; upon her 
head fhe had a fmall crown, reported to be made of 
fome of the gold of the celebrated Lunebourgh table. 
Her bofom was uncovered, as all the Englith ladies 
have it till they marry, and fhe had on a necklace of 
exceeding fine jewels ; her hands were {iall, her fingers 
long, and her ftature either tall nor low; her air was 
ftately, her manner of fpeaking mild and obliging. 
That day the was dreffed in white filk, bordered with 
pearls of the fize of beans, and over it a mantle of black 
filk, fhot with filver threads ; her train was very long, 
and the end of it borne by a marchionefs. 


BRIEF INSCRIPTION, WRITTEN IN THE FOURTEENTY 
CENTURY, BY MRS. DEBORAH HARRISON, 


My hufband lyeth dede 
Ondyr this ftone ; 

Dethe came to he, and feyde, 
Oh! oh! John. 


STERNE. 

Tue duke of Newcaftle being one day engaged in 
converfation with the late witty author of Triftam 
Shandy, and obferving that men of genius were unfit 
to be employed, being generally incapable of bufinefs ; 

the 
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the wit farcaftically replied—‘* They are not incapa- 
ble, my lord duke, but above it; a fprightly, generous 
horfe is able to carry a pack-faddle as well as an afs , 
but he is too good to be put to the drudgery.”’ 


EQUANIMITY. 


DuRING a fiege, a watertcarrier was going about 
crying water, three-pence a bucket. A bomb fell and 
{wept away one of his buckets, Six-pence a bucket ! 
cried he ; and went on. 


LOUIS XV. 


Was told that one of his guards was in danger of 
inftant death, from having, by way of joke, fwallowed a 
crown-piece. Good God! (faid the king) run for 
Andouillet, La Martiniere, Laffone, (his furgeons)! 
Sire, (faid the duke of Noailles,) thefe are not the pro- 
per people. Who then? The Abbé Terray, Sire. 
The Abbé Terray ! how fo? Oh! he will come and 
lay a firft tenth on the crown, then a fecond tenth ; 
then a firft twentieth, and a fecond twentieth ; and fo 
the crown will be reduced to three fhillings, like ours ; 
it will then pafs by the ufual alimentary canals, and the 
patient will be cured. 


MARGARET FINCH. 


Turis remarkable perfon lived to the age of 109 
years. She was one of the people called gipfies, and 
had the title of their queen. After travelling over va- 
rious parts of the kingdom, during the greater part of 
a century, fhe fettled at Norwood; whither her great 
age, and the fame of her fortune-telling, attraéted nu- 
merous vifitors. From a habit of fetting on the ground, 
with her chin refting on her knees, the finews at 
length became fo contraéted, that fhe could not riie 
from that pofture ; after her death they were obliged 
to inclofe her body in a deep fquare box. Her funeral 
was attended by two mourning coaches ; a fermon was 
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preached upon the occafion, and a great concourfe of 
people attended the ceremony. She was buried at 
Beckenham. There is an engraved portrait of her, 
from a drawing made in 1739. Her piéture adorns 
the fign-poft of a houfe of public entertainment in Nor- 
wood, called the Gipfey-houfe. In an adjoining cottage 
lives an old-woman, grafid-daughter of Queen Marga- 
ret, who inherits her title. She is niece of Queex 
Bridget, who was buried at Dulwich in 1768. I do 
not find that the gipfies pay her any particular refpeé ; 
or that fhe differs in any other refpeét, than that of be- 
ing a houfeholder, from the reft of her tribe. 


EPITAPH ON THE TOMB OF THOMAS TALLYS, MUSICIAN 
OF GREENWICH CHAPEL, IN THE REIGNS OF HENRY 
VIII. EDWARD VI, QUEEN MARY, AND QUEEN ELIZA* 
BETH. 

Enterred here doth ly a worthy wyght, 
Who for long tyme in mufick bore the bell, 
His name to fhew was Thomas Tallys hyght, 
In honeft vertuous life he did excell. 
He ferved Jong tyme in chappell with grete prayfe, 
Fower fovereynes reygnes, (a thing not often feen,) 
I mean Kyng Henry and Prynce Edward’s dayes, 
Quene Mary and Elizabeth our Quene. 
He maryed was, though children he had none, 

And lyved in love full thre and thirty yeres 
Wyth loyal fpoufe, whos namo yclypt was Jone, 

Who here entomb’d him company now bears. 

As he did lyve, fo alfo did he dy, 

In myld and quyet fort, (O! happy man !) 
To God ful oft fos mercy did he cry, 

Wherefore he lyves, let death do what he can. 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS, 


A younc lady having purchafed an affortment 
of mufic at a warehoufe, fituated in the wefern 
part of this metropolis, on returning to her carriage 
recollected 
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recolleéted a piece which fhe had negleéted to buy.— 
“ Sir,” faid fhe, on re-entering the fhop, ‘there is 
yet one thing which I had forgotten, and which I muft 
now requeft you to give me.”’—** And what is that ?”” 
replied the young mufic-feller. “ It is, fir—One kind 
Kifs before we Part.’”’-—The gay youth, vaulting in- 
ftantaneoufly over the table, faluted the fair ftranger ! 

It is fearcely neceflary to inform the reader, (who 
will recolleét the fong “* One kind Kifs before we 
Part !’’) that it was an ar of a lefs touching nature 
than the one given by our hero, which the lady ex- 
pected to receive. 


DIVORCES. 


THE following curious fa&t is ftated in a report 
made to the Council of Five Hundred, in Paris, as an 
abufe of the law of divorce. A young man, who had 
married a young woman of nineteen, having a grand 
aunt of elghty-two years of age, very rich, and whofe 
property he wifhed to inherit, divorced his wife, mar- 
ried his grand aunt, who fertled all her fortune upon 
him by the marriage-contraét, and afterwards married 
his firft wife ! 





THE ARTIFICE. 


A LADY going to her chamber at Paris, perceived 
the legs of a man under her bed. Diffembling her ter- 
ror, fhe exclaimed, “I have forgot to cali at fuch a 
fhop,”’ and, going out of the room, locked the door, and 
went in fearch of a police officer. 

The robber, finding himfelf in this dilemma, be- 
thought him of a ftratagem. He undreffed himtelf and 
got into bed, when the lady returned with the Judge 
de Paix. As they approached the bed, a voice within 
exclaimed, ‘* What is the meaning of all this ?”—— 
“© T want you,” faid the juftice. ‘ O! I fee the lady 
does not chufe to let me fleep any more with her,” 

cried 
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cried the thief—“ I am very forry it is not agreeable, 
and I fhall go about my bufinefs.’”’ So faying, he dref- 
ed himfelf and marched off. 

The lady vehemently protefted againft his being per- 
mitted to efcape, but the magiftrate told her it could 
not be otherwife ; “* For, by the law,” faid he, “a 
thief is never prefumed to be a thief, while women are 
well known to be fickle and inconftant.” 


CARDINAL MAZARIN. 


A GENTLEMAN who had been long attached to, 
and much efteemed by this minifter, but little affifted 
in his finances by court favour, one day told Mazarin 
of his many promifes, and his dilatory performance. 
The cardinal, who had a great regard for the man, 
and was unwilling to lofe his friendfhip, took his hand, 
and leading him into his library, explained to him the 
many demands made upon a perfon in his fituation as 
minifter, and which would be politic to fatisfy pre- 
vioufly to other requefis, as they were founded on fer- 
vices done to the ftate. Mazarin’s companion, not 
very confident in the minifter’s veracity, replied, “ My 
lord, all the favour I expeét at your hands, is this: 
that whenever we meet in public, you will do me 
the honour to tap me on the fhoulder in the moft un- 
referved manner.” In two or three years the friend 
of the cardinal became a wealthy man, on the credit of 
the minifter’s attention to him; and Mazarin ufed to 
laugh, together with his confident, at the folly of the 
world, in granting their prote¢tion to perfons on fuch 
flight fecurity. 
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ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. 


{From Gifborne’s Enquiry into the Duties of the Female Sex. } 


O occupy the mind with ufeful employments is 

among the beft methods of guarding it from fur- 
rendering itlelf to diffipation. To occupy it with fuch 
employments regularly, is among the beit methods of 
leading it to love them. Young women fometimes 
complain, and more frequently the complaint is made 
for them, that they have nothing todo. Yet few com- 
plaints are urged with lefs foundation. To prefcribe to 
a young perion of the female fex the precife occupa- 
tions to which the fhould devote her time, is impoffible. 
It would be to atrempt to limit, by inapplicable rules, 
what muft vary according to circumftances which can- 
not previoufly be: afcertained. Differences in point of 
health, of intelleét, of tafte, and a thoufand namelefs 
particularities of family occurrences and local fituation, 
claim, in each individual cafe, to be taken into the 
account. Some general refleétions, however, may be 
offered. 

I advert not yet to the occupations which flow from 
the duties of matrimonial life. When, to the rational 
employments open to all women, the entire fuperinten- 
dance of domeitic ceconomy is added; when parental 
cares and duties prefs forward to aflume the high rank 
in a mother’s breaft to which they are entitled; to 
complain of the difficulty of finding proper methods of 
occupying time, would be a lamentation which nothing 
but politenefs could preferve from being received by 
the auditor with a fmile. But in what manner, I hear 
it replied, are they that are not wives and mothers to 
bufy themfelves? Even at prefent young women in 
general, notwithftanding all their efforts to quicken 
and enliven the flow-paced hours, appear, if we may 
judge from their countenanccs and their language, not 
untrequently to feel themfelves unfuccefsful. It drefs, 
then, 
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then, and what is called diffipation, are not to be allowed 
to fill fo large a {pace in the courfe of female life as they 
now overfpread; and your defire to curtail them in the 
exercife of this branch of their eftablifhed prerogative 
is, by no means, equivocal; how are well-bred women 
to fupport themfelves in the fingle ftate through the 
difmal vacuity that feems to await them? This quef- 
tion it may be fufficient to anfwer by another. If 
young and well-bred women are not accuftomed, in 
their fingle ftate, regularly to affign a large proportion 
of their hours to ferious and inftruétive occupations ; 
what profpeét, what hope is there that, when married, 
they will affume habits to which they have ever been 
ftrangers, and exchange idlenefs and volatility for fteadi- 
nefs and exertion ? 

To every woman, whether fingle or married, the 
habit of regularly allotting to improving books a por- 
tion of each day, and, as far as may be praéticable, at 
ftated hours, cannot be too ftrongly recommended. I 
ufe the term improving in a large fenfe; as compre- 
hending whatever writings may contribute to her vir- 
tue, her ufefulnefs, and her innocent fatisfaétion, to 
her happinefs in this world and in the next. She who 
believes that fhe is to furvive in another ftate of being 
through eternity, and is duly impreffed by the awful 
conviction, will not be feduced from an habitual ftudy 
of the Holy Scriptures, and of other works calculated 
to imprint on her heart the comparatively {mall impor- 
tance of the pains and pleafures of this period of exif- 
tence ; and to fil] her with that knowledge, and infpire 
her with thofe views and difpofitions, which may 
enable her to rejoice in the contemplation of futurity. 
With the time allotted tothe regular perufal of the 
word of God, and of performances which enforce and 
illuftrate the rules of Chriftian duty, no other kind of 
reading ought to be permitted to interfere. At other 
parts of the day let hiftory, biography, poetry, or fome 
of the various branches of elegant and profitable know- 
ledge, 
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ledge, pay their tribute of inftruétion and amufement. 
But let her ftudies be confined within the ftriéteft 
limits of purity. Let whatever the perufes in her moft 
private hours, be fuch as fhe needs not to be afhamed of 
reading aloud to thofe whofe good opinion fhe is moft 
anxious to deferve. Let her remember that there is 
an all-feeing eye, which is ever fixed upon her, even in 
her clofeft retirement. 

There 1s one fpecies of writings which obtains, from 
aconfiderable proportion of the female fex, a recep- 
tion much more favourable than is accorded to other 
kinds of compofition more worthy of encouragement. 
It is fcarcely neceffary to add the name of romances. 
Works of this nature not unfrequently deferve the 
praife of ingenuity, of plan, and contrivance, of accu- 
rate and well.fupported difcrimination of charaéter, 
and of force and elegance of language. Some have 
profeffedly been compofed with a defign to favour the 
interefts of morality.. And among thofe which are 
deemed to have on the whole a moral tendency, a very 
few perhaps might be fele€ted which are not liable to 
the difgraceful charge of being contamined occafionally 
by incidents and paflages unfit to be prefented to the 
reader; a charge fo very generally to ve alledged with 
juftice, that even of the novels which poffefs great and 
eftablifhed reputation, fome are ssaaldy improper, in 
confequence of fuch admixture, to be perufed by the 
eye ot delicacy. Poor, indeed, are the fervices ren- 
dered to virtue by a writer, however he may boaft that 
the obje& of his performance is to exhibit the vicious 
as infamous and unhappy, who, in tracing the progrefs 
of vice to infamy and unhappinefs, introduces the 
reader to fcenes and language adapted to wear away 
the quick feelings of modefty, which form at once the 
ornament and the fafeguard of innocence ; and like the 
bloom upon a plumb, if once effaced, commonly difap- 
pear for ever. To indulge in a praétice of reading 
romances is, in feveral other particulars, liable to pro- 
duce 
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duce mifchievous effeéts. Such compofitions are, to 
moft perfons, extremely engaging. That ftory muft 
be uncommonly barren, or wretchedly told, of which, 
after having heard the beginning, we defire not to 
know the end. To the pleafures of learning the ulti- 
mate fortunes of the herves and heroines of the tale, the 


novel commonly adds, in a greater or in a lefs degree, c 
that which arifes from animated defcription, from lively ~~ © 
dialogue, or from interefting fentiment. Hence the ~— © 
perutal of one romance leads, with much more fre- [| ® 
quency than is the cafe with refpe& to works of other §> © 
kinds, to the fpeedy perufal of another. Thusahabit — © 
is formed, a habit at firft, perhaps, of limited indulgence, fl 
but a habit that is continually found more formidable 2 
and more encroaching. The appetite becomes too keen f 
to be denied; and in proportion as it is more urgent, k 
grows lefs nice and feleét in its fare. What would be 
formerly have given offence, now gives none. The 

palate is vitiated or made dull. The produce of the 

book-club, and the contents of the circulating library, t 
are devoured with indifcriminate and infatiable avidity. 7 
Hence the mind is fecretly corrupted. Let it be ob- ‘ 
ferved too, that in exaét correfpondence with the in- I 
creafe of a paffion for reading novels, an averfion to ‘ 
reading of a more improving nature will gather I 
firength. There is yet another conftquence too impor- ' 
tant to be overlooked. The cataftrophe and the inci- ( 
dents of romances commonly turn on the viciflitudes 


and effeéts of a paffion the moft powerful of all thofe 
which agitate the human heart. Hence the ftudy of 
them frequently creates a fufceptibility of impreflion, 
and a premature warmth of tender emotions, which, 
not to {peak of other poffible effets, have been known 
to betray young women into a fudden attachment to 
perfons unworthy of their affeétion, and thus to hurry 
them into marriages terminating in unhappinefs. 





(To be conciuded in our next.) 
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THE PLAINTIFF. 
[No I.] 


EING continually fummoned to give attendance to 
the different ftri€tures and.complaints of various 
charaéters who are difpleafed either with the manners 
or the morals of the times, and withing to afford to 
each, and to all who deem themfelves aggrieved, a full 
and candid hearing; we defign to fet apart a paper, 
entitled, THE PLAINTIFF, for the reception of fuch 
complamts: and, on the perufal of fuch memorials, 
fhould any remedy for the grievance exhibited, prefent 
itfelf to our view, we fhall not fail to intimate the 
fame. As the depcfitions of Senix appear to be of a 
kind peculiarly interefting, we fhall now bring him 
up. 
MR. EDITOR, 

I, fir, am one of thofe men who have not lived in 
the world for 60 years, without profiting by its leffons. 
The pailions of my fellow-beings having, during the 
whole of my exiftence, formed my principal ftudy, I 
have not let one of the chief emotions which can 
agitate the human breaft, efcape my fcrutiny. I know 
not what vou, and [ care not what three parts of the 
world think of love; but for my part, I hold it to be 
one of the worft diftempers that can befet the heart of 
man, woman, or child. 

Left it fhould be inferred that I am about to fpeak 
on a fubject 1 do not underftand, I beg leave to affure 
you, that J have been in love! Yes, fir, I was in love 
for three wecks; and happily for me, no longer 
than three weeks. What happened to me during this 
ftate of ftupefaction, 1 cannot exactly recolleét ; though, 
had it not ended when it did, it is probable I had not 
lived to have recolleéted the circumftances of this letter. 
My father was a wife man; and efteemed riches as 
preferable to poverty: that is to fay, when a perfon 
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might be rich or poor, he accounted him a fool who 
purfued the latter choice. Carried away by the 
thoughtkffnefs of youth, I had tormed a moft violent 
attachment for a female, far beneath me in every firft 
confideration. My father checked this attachment ; 
and I, after a few qualms of foolifli impetuofity, recon- 
ciled my temper to the event. From this period, to 
that on which I aim now writing, I have uniformly 
followed the main chance, unobftruéted by any other 
reflections. 

I am the proprietor of an extenfive manufaétory, 
wherein I am obliged to employ a great number of 
boys and girls; and the behaviour of this part of my 
fervants, has again troubled me with fome anxieties on 
a fubjec&t which I had hoped would never have dif- 
turbed me more. Jonathan, the principal director of 
my bufinefs, was the firft who fell a viétim to this 
epidemical madnefs. ‘The fool is in love, and not con. 
tent with being fo himfelf, has, I believe, been the 
means of drawing thers by example, into the like dif- 
aftrous predicament. Never was man fo much altered 
for the worfe. Inftead of the brifk, and effe€tive 
fuperintendant of a fleurifhing trade, he is now fitted 
only to be fuperintended by a keeper. Sir, I had fuch 
a reliance on his abilities, that I feldom cared to lock 
minutely after his tranfaétions, though repeatedly 
warned of his increafing incapacity. The other day, 
however, I thought fit to infpeét the books, and judge 
of his real ftate. You would almoft difcredit it were I 
to render you an exact lift of the dreadful errors he has 
committed. Debtor is placed on the fide of creditor, 
and fo on, vice ve: fa, to an alarming amount! The 
worft is, that my bills have been copied from thefe 
accounts; and I had laft week an eftimate returned me 
from Edinburgh, of goods that were fhipped to a cer- 
refpondent in the Eaft Indies. It would be tedious to 
you, and affliéting to me, were J to enumerate the 
lofies 1 have fuftained through Jonathan’s negleét : 

many, 
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many, I fear, are yet undeteéted. But the mifchief 
is not confined to him. A great part of my men fer- 
vants have imitated his example. And the girls are 
feized with the fame infatuation. It was but laft 
weck, that I caught one of them ftudying the letters of 
Abelard and Eloife; when, on reprimanding her for 
negleéting her work, will you believe it? fhe anfwered 
—* Work! it is only fit for vx/gar fouls !”—Another, 
of the males, not quite fo fenfitve as my lady, on my 
expoftulating with him for his abated diligence, anfwer- 
ed—* that the King wanted (oldiers,’’—Really, Mr. 
Editor, the injuries I have fuftained from the depreda- 
tions which love has made among my fervants, and by 
them upon my interefts, would entitle me to confider- 
able damages in any court of juftice, could I find a way 
to profecute my claims. 

But my prime misfortune arifes from Jonathan, who 
was once the right-hand of my affairs. This fellow 
has taken it into his head to fall in love with my niece, 
who (as I have not—and never intend to have any 
children) is, as he well gueffes, defigned to inherit my 
property. (This, by the bye, I imagine to be one 
ftrong reafon for his love.) He doats on her: but, 
unfortunately for him, I have alfo doated on a coach, to 
which I purpofe to marry her. Now I cannot confent, 
though I feel the weight of his fervices to me, for thofe 
fervices, to forego the coach in favour of Jonathan. 
»f~ Yet, as nothing fhort of my niece will recal him to 
: activity; and I cannot bring myfelf to ical fuch an 
; extortionate bargain, I beg your beft advice on my 
prefent ftate. 

For the reft, men, women, and children (for I find 
the world is come to fuch a pitch that children are 
allowed to be in love) who have taken into their heads 
fuch unteafible vagaries, I defire you, Mr. Editor, to 
difcountenance them in fofo. Set before them the un- 
warrantablenefs of their proceedings; and demand in 
Mz the 
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the name of fociety, and good-fenfe, a fpeedy reforma- 
tion of their conduét. 


Manchefer, Fan. 28, 1797. SENIX. 


For our leading fentiments on the fubje& of this 
letter, we muft refer Senix to *“ The Refleétor’’ of the 
prefent number. His cafe is by no means uncommon, 
though his fituation, in fome meafure, renders it fo. 
Had he favoured us with the withes of his niece, we 
could have determined with better certainty. If, how~ 
ever, he ferioufly feeks his own internal profperity, we 
advife him to think more of Yonathan than of the 
coach. And, as it is impoffible for the utmoft vigi- 
lance of Senix, effeétually as he hath done it in him- 
felf, to oppofe the progrefs of love in the hearts of 
others; he would do well to befriend virtue in whatever 
garb it may appear. 


ee 


THE CHARACTER AND MANNERS OF 
THE MODERN GREEKS. 


{From Hunter’s Travels.] 


HE Greeks are amuch more lively and induftrious 

people than the Turks; yet I am at a lofs to de- 

termine whether, on the whole, their characters be 
more conciliatory or meritorious. 

The only qualities which have been tranfmitted to 
them from their anceftors are, cunning and deceit, 
which, by continual praétice, and by applying them to 
the various tranfaétions of life, they have perhaps ex- 
tended and refined. 

They are extremely loquacious, and, when they ad- 
drefs you, are as fertile in gefture as in words. Their 
pailions are ftrong, and their difpofition is compofed of 
a fingular contrariety of affeétion ; for they are at once 
cheerful and fullen; irritable and obftinate ; a 
an 
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and capricious ; and they pafs through the moft diftant 
tranfitions of temper with wonderful celerity. 

Although totally unacquainted with the powers of 
harmony, or the rules of compofition, they are paf- 
fionately fond of mufic; and moft of them fing and play 
on fome mufical inftrument. But their airs, for the 
moft part, confift of fuch a ftrange fucceflion of difcor- 
dant notes, without even the wild melody of nature to 
recommend them, that I never derived any pleafure 
from the efforts of their fkill. 

There is another peculiarity in the difpofition of a 
Greek, which I cannot forbear mentioning If you 
chance to ftand in need of his affiftance, it frequently 
happens that he is not inclined to. grant it; and when 
this is the cafe, no perfuafion, nor any moderate recom- 
pence, can prevail on him to ferve you; but he will 
ftubbornly pertift in a denial till you have recourfe to 
violence, blows being the only arguments which prove 
efficacious. “They have no idea of honour or generofity ; 
and their great aim is to over-reach you by artifice and 
falfehood. 

The Greeks employ themfelves in the contraéted 
branches of commerce, but they have not the capacity 
to purfue it on an enlarged and liberal fcale. They 
are, in general, very avaricious ; and their thirft after 
money frequently hurries them into fpeculative plans 
which are beyond their comprehenfion, and finally, the 
caufe of their -ruin. 

When in any office of authority, they fhew as great 
a difpofition for pride, extortion, and tyranny, as the 
Turks. They openly violate every principle of juftice . 
and humanity, and commit aéts of the moft iniquitous 
and atrocious villainy without compunétion. They are 
univertally dreaded and detefted by their inferiors ; and 
when they are depofed, the rejoicings and acclamations 
of the multitude are general and fincere. What can 
be the pleafures of power when it is poffeffed on fuch 
terms? The life of a tyrant muft be a life of endlefs 
M 3 wretchednefs 
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wretchednets and perplexity. He muft know that in- 
juftice begets refentment and enmity; and knowing 
that, although lodged within ramparts, and furrounded 
with guards, he muft I've in perpetual anxiety and 
fear. Having himfelf broken through every tie of 
morality and nature, he mut fufpeét that they are not 
more reverenced by others, and muft diftruft his very 
affociates and friends. 

A great many of the menial fervants in Turkey are 
Greeks, who come chiefly from Tino (one of the iflands 
in the Archipelago) where they return when they have 
amaffed enough wealth to live at eafe, and enjoy them- 
felves. They then become great men (for the majority of 
the inhabitants are very poor) give balls, drefs gayly, and 
keep fumptuous tables. Their houfes are principally 
furnifhed with what their dexterity has fupplied them 
with during the time they were in fervice: and gentle- 
men who have been there relate, that, at their feafts, 
fcarcely two napkins or two {poons are to be feen with 
the fame mark; for they not only pilfer from their 
matter, but from all his friends, whenever an oppor- 
tunity prefents itfelf. 

Of all the fubjeéts of Turkey, the Greeks are the 
moft experienced in nautical affairs. They build almoft 
all the fhips of war, and to the Levants, or marine 
foldiers, employed on board thofe in the fervice of the 
ftatc, a certain proportion of Greek failors is always 
added, to manage the fails and rigging. But the mari- 
time force of the Turks has long been on the decline ; 
and the lJaft war furnifhed an abundance of proof of 
their want of difcipline, courage, and fkill. 

Many of the Greek women have pretty faces; but 
I fcarcely ever remarked one with an elegant, well- 
proportioned fhape ; which I attribute in great meafure 
to their indolent habi:s, and to their manner of fitting 
on their fofas, which is with their legs tucked under 
them, after the Turkith fafhion, They are of a dark 

complexion, 
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complexion, and their eyes and hair are generally black. 
Their drefs varies in every country ; but it is always 
whimfical, and fometimes very becoming. At Con- 
ftantinople and Smyrna, thofe who can afford the 
expence, have generally fufficient ‘kill to add to their 
perfonal charms by a graceful and ornamental attire. 
Their head-drefs confifts of a turban, which is com- 
monly of white muflin, with a cap of red cloth rifing 
at the top, in the fhape of a fugar-loaf. In front there 
is a large knot, and on the right fide, a piece of ftuff of 
the fame quality as the turban, which is edged with 
gold or filver embroidery, and hangs flowing down 
below the waift The whoie is fantaftically adorned 
with a profufion of natural or artificial flewers. The 
Polonefe gown prevails very much; but they have a 
great avertion for ftays. 

In religious concerns the Grecks as well as the 
Turks are unforrunately fituated, for they are under 
the abfolute dominion of an illiterate and rapacious 
clergy, who refort to the loweft arts to extort money 
from their fubmiffion and credulity. The priefts, by 
their cunning and hypocrify, have difcovered the 
method of influencing ali their aétions, and guiding all 
their fentiments; and they are anxious to retain this 
unlimited empire over them; not that they may 
prompt them to virtue, by inftruéting them in the 
duties of religion, but that they may pamper their own 
avarice, by taking advantage of their fuperftition. 
Thefe holy pattors never beftow their benediétion or 
their advice gratis; but take care to be pretty hand- 
fomely rewarded for their trouble. My brother was 
one day witnefs to a particular inftance of their impo- 
fition and avarice. A common labourer had built a 
boat, at a fmall diftance from the fea-fhore. When it 
avas quite finifhed, it was brought to the ftrand on 
rollers, attended by a great concourfe of people with a 
= at their head, arrayed in his pontifical robes, 


¥hen the boat was launched into the water, the prieft 
entered 
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entered it, and, turning with great dignity and folem- 
nity to the eaft, muttered a fhort incoherent prayer. 
He then addreffed himfelf to the owner, and, with un- 
paralleled effrontery, affured him, that his boat would 
enjoy an uninterrupted feries of profperity; and, on 
receiving his fee for the good news he had announced, 
walked off, very well contented with his day’s bufi- 
nefs. 

The Greeks are, in fome meafure, predeftinarians ; 
for example: when they are hefitating about the price 
or the quality of a bale of goods, and are at a lofs which 
way to decide, they will ftop the firft paffenger, and be 
determined by his-opinion. Whilft, however, pre- 
deftination is confined within thefe limits, it cannot 
be attended with much mifchief. 

Refpeéting the government, of which I fhall only 
fay a few words, it is in an unlimited degree defpotic 
and oppreffive. It difclaims the law of nature, equity, 
and reafon, and exhibits an amplification of injuftice, 
tyranny, and vice. It tramples on the moft facred 
rights and privileges of humanity, and is formed to 
perpetuate the horrors of cruelty and defolation. The 
fultan is deemed omnipotent, and is revered like a 
god. He has the power of life and death over all 
his fubjeéts; and from his decifion there is no appeal. 
Such, indeed, is the wonderful force of prejudice and 
education, that men, who enjoy the firit dignities of 
the ftate, when the warrant for their execution is 
figned, will, without hefitation, obey the ordinance, 
and blefs the hand which deprives them of exiftence. 
So far from making any oppofition, or even remon- 
ftrance, they frequently confider it as the height of 
honour and glory that their lives fhould be terminated 
by acommand from their fovercign, and willingly con- 
clude their fervices by this final proof of their fidelity 
and fubmiflion. What a firange, what an unaccounta- 
ble infatuation! that men, from mere ftupidity and 
inertnefs of mind, fhould be prevailed on to contem- 

piate 
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plate the ruinous apparatus of the moft odious and 
repugnant tyranny, not only with complacency, but 
with veneration; and that they fhould be fo infenfible 
to the value of their natural and imprefcriptible rights, 
as to fubmit, without repining, to the privation of 
every thing which is worthy and good, and cheerfully 
to furrender life itfelf, whenever it is demanded ! 








i 


THE DELPHIC ORACLE, 


MR. EDITOR, 


F all the remarkable inftitutions which have been 
refcued from the gulph of oblivion, and tranf- 
mitted down to us in the eventful page of Hiftory, that 
of the Delphic Oracle deferves particular notice, from 
the important events which it has promoted and accele- 


rated, and the influence which its predi€tions had upon 
the minds of fome of the moft illuftrious charaéters 
of antiquity. The frequent mention made of it in 
ancient hiftory, naturally raifes a degree of curiofity 
in the mind of the reader to know the nature of its 
ceremonies. I had long fought to be informed on this 
point myfelf, but failed in gaining any fatisfa€tory in- 
formation, till a friend advifed me to perufe a very va- 
luable and highly interefting work, by the Abbé Bar- 
thélemy, entitled, “* Voyage du jeune Anacharfis en 
Gréce.” Here I found a defcription far furpaffing my 
moft fanguine expeétation ; a defcription not charac- 
terized by a dry and infipid narration, but teeming in 
every point with intereft and entertainment.—To thofe 
of your readers who with for information, it will be of 
confiderable fervice ; and thofe who feek only for amufe- 
ment, will find it admirably fuited to their taftes and 
difpofitions. 
T. RR. 
Anacharfis, 
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Anacharfis, after defcribing fome of the fétes at Del- 
phi, proceeds in his narrative— 

“ The day following, (fays he,) we* went to the 
temple, gave in our queftion in writing, and waited till 
our turn of approaching the Pythia, was decided by lot. 
No fooner had we received the proper notice, than we 
faw her pafs through the temple, accompanied by fome 
prophets, bards, and facred perfons, who entered with 
her into the fan€tuary. Melancholy and dejeéted, the 
feemed to go with reluétance, like a victim dragged to 
the altar. She chewed laurel, and, as fhe paffed, threw 
into the facred fire fome leaves of it mixed with barley 
meal: fhe wore a wreath of it-on her head, and her 
brow was bound with a fillet. A number of ftrangers 
were affembled to confult the Oracle. The temple was 
{urrounded by viétims, bleeding beneath the facred 
knife, and mingling their cries with the voices of the 
fingers. The impatient defire of prying into futurity 
was marked on every countenance, with all that hope 
and fear infeparable from fufpence. 

One of the priefts undertook to prepare us. After 
being thoroughly purified with the confecrated water, 
we offered a bull and a the goat. To indicate that this 
facrifice is acceptable to the gods, it is neceffary that 
the bull fhould readily eat the flour prefented to him, 
and that the limbs of the goat fhould palpitate for fome 
moments after cold water is thrown on them. No 
reafon was given us for thefe ceremonies ; but the more 
inexplicable they are, the more do they infpire vene- 
ration. The event having proved the purity of our 
intentions, we returned unto the temple, with our heads 
crowned with laurel, and bearing in our handsa branch 
encircled with a narrow fillet of white wool. With 
this fymbol the fuppliants approach the altars. 

We were next conducted into a chapel, where, at 
particular times, (which, it is faid, can neither be 


* Anacharfis, and his friend. 
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forefeen nor regulated by the priefts,) an agreeable 
odour is perceived. Care is always taken to point out 
this prodigy to ftrangers. 

Prefently after the prieft came for us, and led us 
into the fanétuary, a deep cavern, the walls of which 
are ornamented with a variety of votive offerings. 
He had juft taken down from them a fillet embroidered 
with crowns and viétories. At firft we could fearcely 
difcern tie objeéts around us; for the incenfe and other 
perfumes burning there, filled the place with a thick 
fmoke. Towards the middle is an aperture, from 
whence iffues the prophetic exhalation,* the approach 
to which is by a gentle defcent; but it is impoffible to 
fee it, for it is covered with a tripod fo furrounded with 
chaplets and branches of laure!, that the vapour is pre- 
vented trom difperfing itfelt in the cavern. 

The Pythia, worn out with fatigue, refufing to 
anfwer our quettions, the priefis, who furrounded her, 
had recourfe to menaces, and even vivlence. Yielding 
at length to their perfuafions, the feated herfelf on the 


* The difcovery of this was made by accident. Some 
goats itraying among the rocks of Mount Parnaffus, and 
approaching a fiffure in the earth that emitted unwholefome 
exhalations, are faid to have been fuddenly affected with ex- 
traordinary and convulfive motions. The fhepherd and the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, flocking to fee this pro- 
digy, breathed the fame vapour, experienced the fame effects, 
and, in their delirrum, pronounced broken and unconnected 
phrafes. Thefe words were inftantly taken for predictions, 
and the vapour of the cavern was fuppofed to be a divine 
breath which unveiled the fecrets of futurity- 

This vapour was of the nature of mephitic exhalations : 
it rofe only to a certain height. It appears, that the earth 
had been thrown up round the aperture, for which reafon it 
is faid that perfons defcended to this opening. The tripod 
being thus funk, it is no difficult matter to conceive by what 
means the {team afcended to the priettefs, without attecting 
the priefts or other perfons who flood near. 


tripod, 
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tripod, after drinking of fome water which flows in 
the fanétuary, and which poffeffes, as it is faid, the 
virtue of difclofing futurity. 

The boldeft colours would fearcely fuffice to paint 
the convulfions with which fhe was foon after feized. 
We faw her bofom heave, and her countenance alter- 
nately pale and glowing. All her limbs were agitated 
with unvoluntary motions: but fhe uttered only plain- 
tive cries, and deep groans, at length with eyes {park 
ling, foaming mouth, and hair ereét, unable either to 
fupport the vapour that overpowered her, or efcape 
from the tripod on which fhe was held down by the 
priefts, the tore the fillet from her head, and, amidft 
the moft dreadful howlings, pronounced a few words, 
which were eagerly collected by the pricfis. They 
immediately arranged them in proper order, and de- 
livered them to us in writing. I had afked, whether I 
fhould be fo fortunate as to furvive my friend; and he, 
unknown to me, had propofed the fame queftion. The 


anfwers were ob{cure and equivocal, and we tore them 
to pieces the moment we got out of the tempie. 


—— 
HINT FOR A NEW ROYAL SOCIETY. 


On human a¢tions reafon though you can, 
It may be reafon, but it is not man. 

POPE, 
WM ANKIND are generally fwayed in their opinions 
of things, by the oftenfible reafons adduced by 
the aétors in them; few among us ever ftop, and the 
moft wary very feldom, to enquire whether the men 
who moft receive our admiration while living, and 
regret when cead, did not defraud us into an efteem 
for themfelves to the prejudice of a greater number of 
deferving and truly meritorious members of the com- 
munity. I fav defraud, becaufe the affections, when 
concentrated, are eftranged from furrounding objcéts; 
obje gts 
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objeéts whofe claim to our regard furpafs, perhaps, that 
on which we exclufively doat. I would inftitute an 
enquiry concerning thefe matters, and if poffible, apply 

the remedy ; and in this employment I fhall conceive 

myfelf adjufting the moft important interefts of fociety, 

by affuring thofe who cultivate virtue in humble lite, 

and thofe who praétically teach her ways to the rifing 

generation, a part of our gratitude and efteem, propor - 

tioned to their deferts. 1 may, it is true, rob an indi- 

vidual, or more, of his overgrown fame, but it will be 

to plant it inthe hearts of a thoufand others, only 

lefs deferving as they are lefs voracious. I confefs a 
weaknefs while applauding him who is the good father, 

the good citizen, and withal a cultivator of moral 
{cience, beyond the other who, negleéting all thefe, 
reaps in the fields of Germany, America, or the Eaft, 
whole groves of laurel to no ufeful purpofe. One can- 
not help making comparifons and drawing conclufions; 
and I have been either too fanguine in my expeétations, 
or the bulk of mankind will no longer be willingly 
martyred at the fhrine of ambition. 

It was this idea of the difproportion of our efteem 
and our praife, which firft induced me to hope for the 
eftablifhment of a fociety, by authority of Parliament, 
which fhould take cognizance of men’s virtues and 
vices—namely, of fuch men as are defirous of becoming 
popular. Much more will require to be faid on this 
fubjeét than I am mafter of, ere it can be carried into 
execution ; the profpeét of an immaculate aét-framer, 
renders all pain hereon unneceffary. I profefs only to 
taft out the hint, it behoves fuperior underftandings, 
and fuperior ftations, to perfeétionate this fociety. Its 
members fhould have power to canvafs in public, the 
merits and demerits of the characters entered on their 
books for inveftigation, though the public fhould by 
no means be allowed to interfere. The legiflature 
having taken the ufual care to prevent unqualified 
perfons being fworn into this office, no doubt will after- 
Vor. I. N wards 
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wards remain refpeéting the fairnefs of all pro- 
ceedings. Agreeably to a plan of my own conftruc- 
tion, certain ledgers fhould be provided to receive the 
daily refult of our fociety’s deliberations. To render 
thefe entries as fimple as poflible, I clafs the virtues 
under fix diftinét heads, and the vices under a corref- 

onding number: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6. To afcertain the 
Sreight of turpidity, or of perfection, is the bufinefs of 
this fociety, which I thence purpofe to call the MORAL 
BAROMETER. Between the lowetft ftate of either, there 
is no medium; every aétion of every man muft be ufeful 
or ufelefs, it muft be either commendable or difcom- 
mendable. Thus, if a general conquer with inferior 
numbers the enemy of his country, he will indeed 
deferve No. 1. to his credit, and if that country was 
driven near total deftruétion, as at Thermopyle or 
Jemappes, he might be pofted No.2. But I am by no 
means fo decided, that a drawn battle, viétory witha 
great lofs of blood, or for the fake of ambition, fhould 
exempt him from being accufed of No. 1, per contra; 
and I have too good an opinion of every embryo 
member to believe, he would not be unanimoufly found 
guilty. 

Thus our plan is complete, except the claffification 
of the vices, which will remain to be fettied at the 
fociety’s firft meeting; as for the virtues, much lefs 
trouble is neceflary to adjuft their refpeétive pre-emi- 
nence; no one can hefitate to pronounce a_ principal 
tradefman, who /aéours for the means, and labours in 
beftowing good ; equal to the gentleman of worth, who 
lets the overflowings of his income enliven the counte- 
nances of an abjeét tenantry. I entertain hopes that a 
felfith nation of Iflanders, may be prevailed upon to 
acknowledge the friend of mankind fuperior to the 
friend of any particular ftate; and that the Hindoo 
who loves Hindoftan, the Frenchman who loves France, 
and the Englifhman who loves England, deferve equal- 
ly from their country. Thefe are a few among the 
benefits 
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benefits 1 promife myfelf will arife from the adoption 
of my views. The man who has deferved well of his 
country, will be deterred from aéting the domeftic 
tyrant; his retiring to the ftudy, or the camp, will no 
longer be caufe of unhappinefs to his family and depen- 
dants: he will incur a penalty in committing even 
thofe minor evils, and confequently abridge his reputa- 
tation at the day of fettlemént. 

Having in this manner exhibited the outlines of a 
{cheme, the good tendency whereof none will madly 
deny, I fhould refpeétfully withdraw myfelf to enjoy 
the profpect of a golden age, and die in the confolation 
that I have at leaft put the moral world in a way of 
bettering its condition; but I find my tafk recur upon 
my hands: a multitude of minor evils, the deep laid 
fources of many a vice, requires a check, or counter- 
poife, and come immediately under the original idea, 
which fuggefted the Moral Barometer; this fhall em- 
ploy a future paper, and ail I afk for my labours, at 
prefent, is, that minifters do appoint me the firft 
Regius Profeffor of Moral Barometry. 

C. N. DOBOICK. 


Re 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TIME. 


“< Time watted is exiftence, us’d is life.” 
YOUNG. 

| FREQUENTLY have taken the liberty to make 

enquiry of many young men with whom I am ac- 
quainted, why, after the hours of bufinefs, and the 
Jabour of the day, they did not devote their time to 
fome literary purfuit? The enquiry with fome has 
been treated with contumacious filence, by others with 
fupercilious contempt: thofe who had manners enough 
to favour me with an anfwer, generally had the pru- 
dence to impute the negleét to fome caufe very diftant 
from themfelves : from fome, as a palliation, I was told, 
Nz that 
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that they had not a fufficiency of time for any fuch em- 
ployment, much as they might wiih to engage in it; 
others, with more modefty than prudence, have in- 
formed me, that, while at fchool, they were found to 
be of fuch a fluggifh and untraétable difpofition, and 
fhewed fuch averfton to books or learning of any de- 
{cription, that they were pronounced by their tutors 
incapable of any improvement.—It is not to be won- 
dered at, that {uch anfwers as thefe fhould have led me 
into an error: often have I retired deploring the lot of 
injured humanity, of men, who, by the cruelty of their 
deftinies, were precluded for ever from a participation 
of thofe enjoyments which ought to be acceffible to ever 
rank or individual of Society !—But I have fince dif- 
covered, that my credulity has been impofed on—that 
I have been deceived by the fuggeftions of indolence, 
and the excufes of lazinefs; for, on often putting the 
queftion to men who confumed more than half the day 
in ufelefs inaétivity, or in following with eagernefs the 
uninftructive amufements of the town, the fame anfwer 
in fubftance has always been given me.—We here dif- 
cover the fertility of men’s imaginations in inventing 
palliatives for their erroneous opinions. However dull 
and ftupid thefe men may appear in the ordinary tranf- 
actions of life, they feldom or never are at a lols, when 
an excufe is wanting, to cover a falfehood, or to throw 
an artificial light upon the appearance of things.— 
Surely that mode of life is erroneous where individuals 
purfue no conduét becoming their. dignity as rational 
creatures, but appear to be moved to aétion by a prin~ 
ciple little better than brute inftinét ; the height of their 
withes is to fatisfy their fenfual appetites, and the ulti- 
matum of their purfuits, debauchery and diffipation. 
That man who has three hours in every day undilpofed 
of, cannot reafonably urge as an excufe that he has not 
time enough upon his hands to devote to feience and the 
improvement of his mind: let him refleét, that fo much 
walted every day, in the courfe of forty years, becomes 
an 
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an awful accumulation—no lefs than ten years of his 
aftual exiftence. Ye midnight rovers! ye who riot ia 
the halls of diffipation, or in the cells of proftitution, 
refleé&t on the hours that ye murder, and the time that 
ye wafte to no generous purpofe! As men, let us for- 
bear to add to pofitive and unconquerable difficulties, 
thofe obftacles which indoJence or irrefolution is ever 
ready to invent; and when the fatigue of the counting- 
houfe (or whatever fituation of life we may be engaged 
in,) is over, let us relax our minds by the pleafures of 

ftudy, and not make idle excufes that we have not a 

fufficiency of time for fuch employ. Would not young 

men, by acting in this manner, approach nearer to the 

intention of Omnipotence, than afferting a falfehood to 

palliate a known fault, and then, perhaps immediately, 

throwing away that little time which they have, either 

in the unmeaning buzz of fafhion, the routine of dif- 

fipation and folly, or at an affemblage of human crea- 

tures, folicitous only concerning the turn of a card, or 
the rattle of a dice-box ? 

The plea of ftupidity is likewife grounded in indo- 
lence of difpofition: for of this I am fully perfuaded, 
that hardly any tafk is too fevere, or any obftacle too 
great, for human perfeverance to conquer, ‘here are 
many men unacqualoted with the extent of their own 
powers, and when the fmalle & accident obftructs their 
progrefs they retire coward-like from a commendable 
purfuit, when, perhaps, had they the fortitude to try 
what refolution is capable of effecting, the collifion of 
aétion with their torpid intelleét might awaken them 
to vigour and to life. Thofe metallic fubftances, which, 
by the denfity of their nature, are leaft fufceptible of 
impreffion, retain it, when once made, much longer 
than thofe of a more penetrable texture.—I have ob- 
ferved, that the analogy ftrongly exifts between the 
human mind: children, whofe inert comprehenfions 
feemed to defy the united efforts of art and induftry, 
have, by unremitting perfeverance, become great and 
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illuftrious charaéters. The human mind feems to re- 
tain images in proportion to the difficulty of impreffing 
them: yet it does not follow, that fprightlinefs of dif- 
pofition, quicknefs in reply, and pertinacity of wit, in 
children, are prefages of their becoming paragons of 
excellence when men; but it often happens, either 
through flattery, or other caufes, that they ceafe their 
literary purfuits, contented with what they have already 
acquired. A certain portion of wifdom (ftrange as the 
hypothefis may appear) feems to be within the reach 
of every man who is determined to acquire it. Some 
obtain the ze p/us ultra at an early period, while others 
attain jt only after intenfenefs of application and feve- 
rity of ftudy. The human mind can be compared to the 
earth, which will remain barren and fterile to thofe wha 
are indolent and ungrateful enough not to ftudy its cul- 
tivation. , Defervedly punifhed is that man who retires 
to his tomb with the ignorance of 2 barbarian; who, 
when living, let the opportunities of inftruétion efcape, 
and treated with indignant fcorn the republic of letters. 

However fruitfulnefs of imagination and promptitude 
of excufe may furnifh us with expedients to deceive 
each other, at the great day of retributive juftice, fuch 
fallacies will be of no avail. When the great Judge 
fhall enquire in what manner they employed their time 
when in a corporeal ftate, and their confciences muft 
tell them, that they wilfully proftituted it at the fhrine 
of diffipation and folly ; what mercy can they expect, 
after having wantonly deftroyed one of his bett gifts? 

Therefore, as an exoneration, to fay, that, after the 
hours of bufine‘s, we have not time enough upon our 
hands to cultivate our minds, is not defenfible by reafon, 
but repugnant to common fenfe: He who knowingly 
murders the flecting moments as they pafs, cannot res 
pine at the punithment, becaufe he previoufly knew the 
penalty. 


WwW. H.W. 
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THE 


Propriety of RESTRICTIONS on the ACCUMULA- 


TION of PROPERTY, confidered. 


HATEVER conclufions an accurate mode of 

reafoning may be.the means of drawing on what 
I will venture to call the controverted points of this quef- 
tion, it is indifputably true, ftritly fpeaking, that fome 
reftri€tions are and ought to be laid on the accumulation 
of property. It is from the foundeft principles of rea- 
fon and juftice, that the laws againft thieves, and every 
fpecies of depredators on the public, are derived. No 
man can be fo viftonary as to queftion the neceffity of 
their eftablifhment, or doubt, the inconveniences which 
would inevitably refult from the want of them. 

Inthe fame manner, feveral other laws which affeét 
property, as thofe againft purchafes in mortmain, en- 
tails, &c. may be juftified. The ill-effeéts which would 
attend their non-exiftence, have been feen by experi- 
ence. I do not mean, however, to confider the fubjeét 
befere us in that point of view ; confidering it altoge- 
ther irrelevant. Our attention muft be confined to re- 
ftri€tions on the property an individual may acquire 
during his life, and not to difpofitions of it which may 
be made by teftamentary, or other inftruments. It is 
the policy of reftraining the accumulation, not the dif- 
pofal of ir when accumulated, that we are to confider. 

Now, when we apply the principles upon which re- 
ftri€tions in the above cafes are juftified, to the queftion 
immediately before us, we find that they do not war- 
rant an extenfion of the conclufion. In thofe cafes the 
objeétions arife from the unjuft means by which the 
property is acquired. The prefent cafe, however, can- 
not be decided on the fame ground, becaufe thofe means 
are fuppofed to be unqueftionable. If the fame con- 
clufions are at all to be drawn, they muft proceed from 
arguments a pofferiore. It muft be proved, that the 
confequences 
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confequences of this accumulation of property, and 
not the cau/es of it, are derogatory to the interefts of 
fociety and governments. Natural law and morality 
give to every man a juft right to the fruits of his ho- 
neft induftry. The tafk of proving the contrary, from 
other more important fources of argument, lics then on 
the oppofite fide. Let us endeavour to anticipate their 
objections. 

It feems that the arguments againft a general liberty 
of accumulating property, may be reduced to two heads. 
Firft, the inconveniences refulting from it to individual 
happinefs : and, fecondly, to public fecurity. 

The firft objeétion appears to me to be founded on 
this affertion:—that the extraordinary accumulation of 
property in one individual, arifes from the privation of 
it to others, and confequently muft tend to individual 
inconveniences. 

Now, it feems to me, that this argument is grounded 
upon a fallacy eafily deteéted. It takes for an affump- 
tion that which is not granted, fince, if it were, the 
inference would be undeniable. It is not true that the 
acquifition of property, by one man, muft neceffarily 
be to the injury of others. Whoever is at all acquaint- 
ed with the fubjeét of commerce, will know, that from 
natural caufes and confequences, when two merchants 
of different nations trade with each other, not only they 
but all fubordinate agents employed by them are en- 
riched, ‘Thofe caufes are too obvious to ftand in need 
of enumeration. 

It is true that the cuftoms and laws, even of fome 
European fiates, afford a very plaufible ground for the 
argument in queftion. But it fhould be remembered, 
that thefe arife from the old grievances of Ariftocratic 
interefts and feudal policies. Who will pretend to juf- 
tify thofe barbarous fy{tems which exifted in France 
before the Revolution, and do now exift in Hungary, 
Germany, Italy, and many other countries? Where 
fhall be found the advocate who will ftand up — 
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fend the village-tyrant, in grafping from the hard hand 
of the famifhed peafant his fcanty pittance ? Recognize 
the diftinétion between that and thofe nobler fyftems 
of policy which are founded upon the broad bafis of 
honourable commerce, and you grant enough for my 
argument. 


The fecond objeétion arifes fomewhat out of the 


other. It is, that the great accumulation of wealth de- 
ftroys all equality in a ftate, and is finally deftruétive to 
rational freedom. The arguments arifing from this 
fource are more diffufe and complicated than that of 
the other. Here, then, though I muft certainly admit 
that a vaft inundation of wealth amongft all ranks of 
people muft imtroduce luxury, and its infeparable at- 
tendant, a relaxation of public virtue; yet I infift, that 
the kind of accumulation alluded to in the queftion, is 
not of that nature. So far from it, that it feems to me 
to form the beft poffible fhield againft oppreffion and 
tyranny. Ina Monarchy, it creates the intermediate 
fiep between the fovereign and the fubjeét. The dif- 
tance that is between them would otherwife be alarm- 
ing to both parties. Property, and its neceffary atten- 
dant, power, afford a fort of break to the violence of 
thofe billows, which would otherwife {weep away the 
liberties of a people. 

But I fhall examine the fubjeé in a ftill clofer con- 
ne€lion with the principles of politics. Legiflators, in 
forming their different inftitutions, have always had in 
contemplation the weight which property carries with 
it. Some writers indeed, as Harrington, have made it 
the bafis of all government. But, though experience 
has proved the affertion of its importance to that ex- 
tent erroneous, yet that it is of very great weight, is 
equally indifputable. Legiflators, therefore, (1 was 
about to fay) in framing their different fyftems, have 
provided againft the dangers of fubverfion which they 
are expofed to from property, and its ufual attendants. 

A monarchical form of government has provided its 
fafety 
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fafety in the cftablifhment of a regular gradation of 
ranks and degrees. Their attainment affords food for the 
ambition of powerful individuals. By the foundeft po- 
licy, its inconveniences are obviated, and, at the fame 
time, turned to the public account. The ambition of 
the powerful and wealthy, in its gratification, isconduét- — [ 
ed into fuch proper channeis and refervoirs of the body- 
politic, as vive it circulation, health, and ftrength. 

As toa Kepublic, I hkewife infift, that an unlimited 
accumulation of property can be of no injury to that 
form of government, when it 1s founded upon juft princi- 
ples. I fhall better explain this propofition by men- 
tioning what I conceive to be faulty principles. Thefe 
are, firft, the eftab.ifhment of it over too large a portion \ § / 
of territory. In that cafe, room is afforded for the cre- 
ation and fomentation of divifions inconfiftent with the ‘ 
fimple principles of that form of government. In the 
fecond cafe, namely, where it is eftablifhed overtoo |) 
{mall a country, it is not only liable to the danger of = | 
lofing its liberties upon too great an accumulation of 
property or power in one man, but it likewife runs the 
additional danger of fubjugation, from more powerful 
and formidable neighbours. 

But though a Republic, founded upon juft principles, 
may, in fome degree, obviate the above difficulties, yet 
it cannot be diffembled, that it is lefs prepared to meet 
them than the monarchical government is. Hiftory in- . 
forms us of a Sylla, a Marius, and a Cefar, who ufurp- 
ed the liberties of the beft perfected and moft admired 
republic of antiquity. 

The remaining form of government, or defpotifm, 
has provided a remedy for the dangers it has to expeét 
from the accumulation of property, in the very nature 
of that inftitution. We well know that in Turkey, 
at this day, whenever a Bafhaw, or Governor 
of a Province, has acquired riches to fuch an extent 
as renders him an objet of the jealous apprehen- 
fion of the Sulian, it is the uniform praétice to put 
him 
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him to death, and confifcate his treafures. The fudden 
manner, too, in which thefe aéts of violence are per- 
formed, fufficiently point out the dark and gloomy po- 
licy upon which fuch a government is obliged to be 
conduéted. A political in{titution, defective in its fun- 
damental principles, cannot be fuppoted a model for 
imitation in any of the parts of its fuperftruéture. 

Having thus traced the effects of property upon the 
three forms of government, and the remedies adapted 
to anfwer them, the conclufions I draw are in favour of 
the liberty of accumulating property toany extent It 
appears to me inpoffible to feparate the approbation of 
any form of government, or even of government itfelf, 
from that of the above liberty. Take away the objeét 
of political inftitution, and you render the thing itfelf 
ufeleis and unneceflary. 

Governments are eftablithed for the purpofes of fe- 
curing the weaker againft the power of the ftronger. 
Now if, for this reafon, you prevent the accumulation 
of property, or for any ot the above-mentioned reafons, 
it feems to me, that you might direé& the force of law 
againft power arifing from every other fource, as ta- 
lents, courage, and probity. Property is only danger- - 
ous to a fiate as it affords fuperiority ; now it is obvi- 
ous that all the above-mentioned caules, nay even that 
of beauty, have been known to operate in a more pow- 
erful manner. Why fhould not they then be equaliy 
reftrained ? 

By combining the influence of property with the 
ftrength and nature of government, we may ereét a 
fyftem of politics whote juft principles of architecture 
will delight and aitonith the world. 


G.C, 
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EDWARD AND CLARISSA; 
OR, THE STRANGE EFFECTS OF LOVE, 


HE familics of two gentiemen, in one of the 
Weftern Counties of England, had for a number 
of years been upon the moft amicable terms; they each 
poffeffed an only child, which bade fair to be the 
pleafure and fupport of their declining years. There 
was a certain congeniality in the difpofitions of the old 
gentlemen, which produced a coincidency of fentiment 
that mutt have rendered themfelves and their pofterity 
happy, had not fome 


“ Baleful planets fhed their mingled curfes”’ 


on the heads of their unhappy children. 

The blooming, the amiable Edward, crowned with 
the moft flattering profpeéts of joy, the hoary hairs of 
his: venerable parent; and the lovely, accomplithed 
Clariffa, fhone not lefs enchantingly, in the eyes of her 
doting father. It was intended by their parents, if a 
partiality for each other fhould evince itfelf, that the 
hymeneal torch fhould light them to the endearments 
of love; but with a noble generofity, they refolved 
never to bias their inclinations, or force their wifhes. 
The beautiful, the love-infpiring Clariffa, had juft en- 
tered her eighteenth year; and joined to every exter- 
nal, and mental accomplifhment, and every intelleétual 
endowment ; fhe poffeffed 


« Each bluthing charm which youth may boatt 
When nature grows profufe, her’s too each pow’r, 
Attended with each ftudious with to pleafg; 

Fair as the bloom of May, and mildly {weet 

as the foft gales, that with their vernal wings 
Fan the firft op’ning flowers.” 

Edward was about three, or between three and four 
vears older; of an engaging form, and a generous 
temper: in his breaft the manly virtues fhone with a 
dignified 
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dignified luftre; duplicity never fhadowed his open 
brow, nor did confcious guilt oppofe the benignity of 
his countenance. , 
Agreeably to the wifhes of their parents, this amiable 
pair were attached to each other by ties of the pureft 
friendhip ; they were not, however, confcious of love, 
though it had made .confiderable progrefs in their 
hearts, particularly in that of the fair Clariffa. The 
little winged god had affumed the mafk and mien of 
friendfhip, and their unfufpeéting bofoms knew him 
not in his native form. Edward’s father, however, 
perceived the influence he had over the aétions and 
behaviour of his fon; and one morning after breakfatft, 
tock an opportunity of defiring him to attend him in 
his ftudy : the youth obeyed, and his father, fhutting 
the door, began to queftion him concerning his partia- 
lity for Clariffa. After he had fatisfied himfelt as to 
the truth of his conjeétures, he proceeded—** Edward, 
my dear boy,’’ faid he, ‘ this is what I have long 
ardently wifhed for, and it will be no lefs agreeable to 
the father of Clariffla; fhould fhe approve of your in- 
tentions, there will then be nothing to prevent the 
completion of your happinefs: I muft-not expeét to 
live many more years, and to fee you fettled and happy, 
is the fondeft with of a father who tenderly loves you. 
To-morrow, my Edward, you fhall have an opportu- 
nity of declaring your wifhes; fhould they meet with 
a favourable reception, every obftacle will be removed, 
and we may then proceed according to the ufual 
forms.” Edward felt the blood ftart in his face. He 
bowed acquiefcence and retired. He was at firft fur- 
prifed at his father’s fufpicions, for he had never yet 
fufpected himfelf; but was now convinced, that his 
fuppofed friendfhip for Clariffa was a paflion of a 
warmer, of a fofter nature: he felt his heart beat high 
at the approach of promifed blifs; hopes, fears, and 
wifhes, played alternately in his bofom, and he fighed 
Vou. 1. O in 
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in anxious expeétation of the moment that was to 
crown, or blaft his love for ever. 

His father immediately went to the hofpitable man- 
fion of his friend, to whom he imparted his difcovery : 
joy glowed in the old mens’ features at the recital; and 
they parted with an agreement for the two families to 
dine together on the morrow. In the meantime, j 
Clariffa remained not uninformed of what paffed ; and 
the, {weet girl, found her heart in a fituation fimilar to i 
that of her Edward’s, fave that a fofter fenfibility per- 
vaded its receffes. At length the withed-for moment 
arrived, dinner was ferved, harmony prevailed, and 






































every eye but Clariffa’s “ beamed {weet complacency :”’ 
her virgin delicacy permitted her not to encounter the \ | » 
flafhing orbs of Edward’s, and his bofom was fo much i 


agitated by the tender paffion, that he was completely 


abfent. 
After dinner they were left to themfelves ; Edward 
then felt an additional tremor; for, though he adored 
Clariffa, yet could he not utter a fingle fentence ex- 4 \ 
prefiive of his feelings: he bit his lips, framed a com- 
pliment, but ftill remained filent. Clariffa’s heart pal- 
pitated with unufual violence, and a rofeate bluth fuc- : 
ceeded. Edward made an effay to break the bonds of 
taciturnity—thrice he hemmed, thrice he attempted to 
fpeek, and thrice his tongue refufed its office: Clariffa 
was confufed, yet ventured to fpcak ; fhe mentioned 
the weather, talked of the harvcft, and made obferva- 
tions on drefs, to all of which, Edward anfwered yes, 
or no, as chance diétated. He again attempted to ad- ? 
drefs her. Ma—Madam faultered on his tongue, he 
again failed, arofe, walked acrofs the room in violent 
agitation, then funk into his chair, drew his handker- \ 
chief from his pocket, wiped his face, and rivetted his 
eyes on a picture that was placed over the mantle-piece. 
An hour had elapfed in this ill-omened manner, when 
their parents judged it neceffary to interrupt them; } 
fhame 
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fhame prevailed over the politenefs of Edward, and he 
abruptly quitted the room; Clariffa complained of in- 
difpofition, rang the bell for her maid, and, on her en- 
trance, retired to her own apartment. The old folks 
were feized with aftonifhment, yet knew not at what : 
they fought for Edward, but he had left the houfe! 
and they forbore to difturb Clariffa, as the maid in- 
formed them, fhe was really indifpofed. Edward’s 
father returned home, but not till after his fon had 
locked himfe!f in his chamber, and defired that he 
might not be interrupted that night. A fleeplefs night 
it proved to him; fhame and defpair ftung his tortured 
foul almoft to madnefs. The morning came, but brought 
with it no relief: Edward appeared not at breakfaft, 
till a fummons from his father, whom he never ven- 
tured to difobey, brought him down. Shame ftill de- 
prived him of utterance, and feveral days expired, ere 
his father could learn the caufe of his behaviour ; when, 
angry as he was, he could not refrain from laughing. 
Unhappy youth! A thoufand times did he curfe his 
ftrange timidity, yet never could he again fummon for- 
titude to appear before the lady, but mourned his folly 
in fecret, and fuffered “ concealment, like a worm in 
the bud,’’ to corrode his health. He requefted leave 
of his father to goto the metropolis, hoping that ab- 
fence might reftore his peace of mind : his father fhortly 
after was feized with an apopleétic fit, which carried 
him off, before he could be fent for. The lofs of fuch 
a parent pierced him to the foul, and the image of his 
Clariffa had made an impreflion on his heart that the 
corrofive hand of Time could not erafe. Under this 
complication of diftreis, he flew to Bacchanalian revels 
for relief ; thefe drove him to the haunts of intempetate 
vice, and brought on a feries of diforders, which, ter- 
minating his exiftence, yielded him a viétim to the 
STRANGE EFFECTS OF LOVE. 
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The perturbed fpirits of Clariffa brought on a fever, 
which went near to deprive her of life: for feveral 
weeks fhe was delirious, and nought efcaped her lips, 
but exclamations for her Edward. ‘ Oh, Edward! 
Edward !”’ the would fay, “‘ why do you treat me thus ? 
See! fee! they tear him from my arms '—Oh, cruel 
fate !”’—T hen would fhe fink, exhaufted ; and remain 
filent for hours.—Youth, and a ftrong conftitution, at 
length overcame difeafe ; and fhe was once more reftored 
to reafon, and her friends.—But, fad reverfe! fhe whofe 
form Ethereal Beings might have envied, could envy 
reach their bleffed abodes, is now an emaciated fkeleton, 
fcarce able to fuftain her quivering limbs. Time, it 
is true, has healed the violence of love; but it has left 
the traits of melancholy deeply engraven on her heart ; 
and her fufceptive bofom cannot forget the happy hours, 
when the mufive dreams of hope, hovered over her 
peaceful flumbers in the opening dawn of, life: fleeting 

‘icenes, that fhe once fondly thought to realize! they 
are fled for ever! Secluded from fociety, fhe mourns 
her haplefs lot ; and fince the fatal moment of her dif- 
trefs, has ever worn the deepeft mourning. 

Ill-fated pair! had it not been for your evil genius, 
which in the form of an ill-timed timidity firft en- 
compaffed your blooming hopes, ye might ftill have 
lived, loving and beloved; and your ferene and aged 
parents have refigned their peaceful breath, amidft the 
embraces of their childrens’ children. 
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THE DRAMA. 


THEATRICAL FOURNAL. 





DRURY-LANE. 


JaNn.21. (Second Night) Lee’s Tragedy of Theods- 
fius, or The Force of Love—Shipwreck. 


The twentieth of the month being the limit of our 
Theatrical Journal, we were prevented from pre- 
fenting our readers with any obfervations on this chet 
d'ceuvre of Lee’s, which was received with peculiar 
eclat. 


The principal chara&ters were caft as follows : 


“‘heodofius . . . 


‘ Mr. Barrymore 
WiSEAR. 6 a as 14 2a. 
o 


. Mr. Kemble. 
bull oe: ieee eerie ae . Mr. Whitfield. 
Poleherta,<).< %. 6 4 2 


PROGR nj as Gk 


Mrs. Powell. 
Mrs. Siddons. 


Some fplendid fcenery was brought forward on this 
occafion ; and the inimitable a€ting of Mr. Kembie, 
Mrs. Siddons, and Mrs. Powell, aflifted by the princi- 
pal force of the company, could not burt attraét crowded 
audiences. In the fcene where Varanes kills himfelf, 
Mr. Kemble, as the reprefentative of the character, 
was peculiarly ftriking. His manner of theathing the 
{word in his body, after he has exclaimed 


“-T feel the art’ry where the life-bluod lies ! 
‘* It heaves againft the point |—-Now—Ch ye gods |” 


aftonifhed us; and we turn’d, with horror, from the 
fight. The piece was wel! fupported throughout 5 and 
O03 the 
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the repeated plaudits which the performers received 
were a fufficient proof of the high fatisfaétion of the 
audience. 


JAN. 23. Theodefius —Scotch Ghoft — Robinfon 
Crufoe. 
24. Rivals—Shipwreck. 
25. Provok’d Hufband— Scotch Ghoft — No 
Song No Supper. 


The young Lady, mentioned in our laft, who made 
her firft appearance on the 18th of January, in the cha- 
raéter of Margaretta, came forward again this evening ; 


traction. 





JAN. 26. Theodofius—Scotch Ghoft—Shipwreck. 
27. All in the Wrong—Scotch Ghoft—My 
Grandmother. ‘i 
28. Theodofivs—Richard Coeur de Lion. : 
31. George Barnwell—Robinfon Crufoe. 
r 


Fes. 1. Rule a Wife, and have a Wife—Scotch 4 
Ghoft—Deferter. 


We muft confider Mr. Kemble’s performance of 4 
Leon, as one of the beft pieces of aéting on the Eng- 4 
lifh ftage :—in the affumed, and in the real charaéter, 
he is equally fuccefsful ; in the former he evinces a fuf- 
ficient hare of fenfibility, and, in the latter, he is in 
every re{peét what the poct intended.—Mrs. Powell, » 
in Margaretta, was particularly pleafing ; but had her 
drefs been of a gayer hue, fhe would have been ftill 
more fo: as it was, the difcarded fervant appeared 
more elegant than her miftrefs——Palmer’s Copper 
Captain, and Mifs Farren’s Eftifania, were admirable 
fupports to this valuable comedy. 


Fes. 





and, as we expected, evinced additional powers of at~ Zz 
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Fes. 2. Siege of Belgrade—Scotch Ghoft—Follies 
of a Day. ; 
3. (Firft time thefe years) Tamerlane— 
No Song No Supper. 


The revival of Tamerlane is not likely to prove fo 
fuccefsful as that of Theodofius ; one reafon for which 
is, that it is not fo well fupported :—The principals 
were good ; and are as follow : 


ae ee ee or 
Tamerlane . ... - « Mr. Palmer. 
Monefis .. . « . © « « Mr. Barrymore. 
Afpafia. . 2. «© © © «© © Mrs. Siddons. 
Selma . . 1. « w «eo Mrs. Powell 


In our opinion, it would give the refpeétive charac- 
ters much greater force, and difplay the powers of the 
performers to more advantage, if Bajazet had been put 
in the hands of Mr. Palmer, and Tamerlane in thofe 
of Mr. Kemble. Barrymore’s Monefis was an excel- 
lent performance, and the audience felt it—Afpafia is 
a part that by no means affords fufficient fcope to the 
powers of Mrs. Siddons—Mrs. Powell’s Selima_ was 
pleafing and interefting ; but the inferior parts of the 
play were not equally well filled. 


Fes. 4. Rule a Wife, and Have a Wife—No Song- 
No Supper. : 
6. Tamerlane — Scotch Ghoft — Robinfon 

Crutoe. 

. Sufpicious Hufpand—Shipwreck. 

. Tamerlane—Follies of a Day. 

. School for Scandal—(firft time) A Friend 
in Need. 


Much as we efteem Mr. Hoare, it would be injuftice 
to our readers if we were to fay that this piece is equal 


Oo ox 


‘to his other performances: it is not, however, defpi- 


cable; but with the affiftance of fome very good mufic 
by Kelly, bids fair to be a favourite with the public, at 
leat 
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leaft for the prefent feafon. The principal parts are 
filled in the following manner : 


Count Solano . . . . Mr. Kelly. 
Belmont .... - « Mr. Dignum. - 
Jack Churly . . . . . Mr. Bannifter, yun. 
Pazzarello. . . « « - Mr. Swett. 
Amelia. 2... - « « Mrs. Crouch. 
Plautina . . . . « « Mifs De Camp. 
Nelly... ... . + . « Mire, Bland. 
, . Matter Wal/h. 
Count’s Children. . . | Matter Chatterly. 
Jack Churly, formerly an Englith failor, aétuated 
by a principle of gratitude, procures the emancipation 
of Count Solano, a Neapolitan nobleman, who had once 
preferved his life. As foon as his efcape is known, 
Churly and the Count’s lady are carried before the 
governor, who releafes them, and they follow the Count 
to his eftate on the confines of Italy, where Churly 
meets his wife, whom he had placed there in fervice. 
Pazzarello, a miller on Solano’s farm, and Ellen, the 
wife of Churly, produce the under-plot of the piece : 
the affeétionate Ellen is alarmed at Pazzarello’s rela- 
tion of her hufband’s having releafed the Count: at the 
rifque of his own life; but her terrors are quickly re- 
lieved by his fafe return. 


Fes. 10. Wheel of Fortune—Friend in Need. 
11. Merchant of Venice—Ditto. 
13. Bold Stroke for a Wife—Scotch Ghokt—Ditto. 
14. Fane Shore—Friend in Need. - 
15. Know your own Mind—Scotch Ghot—Ditto. 
16. Purfe—Scotch Ghot{—Children in the Wood 
-—(1ft time this feafon,) Lodoifka. 
17. George Barnwel/—Scotch Ghofte-Friend in 
Need. 
18. Rivals—Lodoifka. 
20. Macbeth—Scotch Ghof{—Friend in Need. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 


Jan. 21. A Cure for the Heart Ache—Harlequin and 
Oberon. 
22, 23, 24. Ditteo—Ditto. 
25. (By Command of their Mayefties) Fortune’s 
Foo!—Harlequin and Oberon. 
Their Majeftics, and five of the Princeffes, this evens 
ing honoured the theatre with their prefence, and For- 
tune’s Fool was once more the favourite of Royalty. 


JAN. 26. 4 Cure for the Heart Ache—Harlequin and 
Oberon. 
27, 28, 31. Ditto—Ditto. 
Fes. 1. (By Command of their Majefties) The Way 
10 get Married—Lock and Key. 

2. A Cure for the Heart Ache—Harlequin and 
Oberon. 

3, 4. Ditto—Ditto. 

6. (Second Night, Ly Command of their Ma- 
Jefties) A Cure for the Heart Ache—Har- 
lequin and Oberon. 

". Ditto—Ditto. 

8, 9, 10, 11. Ditto—Ditto. 

13. ( y Atego of their Majefties) The Merry 
‘ves of Windfor—Netley Abbey. 

14. A Cure for the Heart Ache—Harlequin and 
Oberon. . 

15, 16, 17. Ditto—Ditto. 

18. Ditto—Bantry Bay (firft time )—Ghoft. 

After ¢ A Cure for the Heart Ache,’ a new Mufical 
Piece, in one aét, from the pen of a Mr. G. N. Reynolds, 
was brought forward at this theatre for the firft time. 
‘The charaéters are 

rn ae © «+ « Mr. Murray. 
elim—and . . Mr. Yohnftone. 
Patrick i his fons } . Mr. thonpee 
Captain of Volunteers +. . Mr. Townshend. 
Fifhermen, Peafants, Volunteers, &c. 
Fanny . . ~ + « « Mrs. Clendenning. 





‘ 
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This petit Bagatelle is founded on the late attempt 
of the French to invade Ireland ; its defign is to dif- 
play the loyalty of the Irifh, and their readinefs to af- 
fift in repelling an invading enemy. The principal 
charaéters are old M‘Loughlin—a loyal old gardener— 
and Phelim, his fon, who heads the peafantry of the 
country, joined by his venerable father, whofe en- 
thufiafm in the caufe of his country induces him to 
rifk his life in its defence. A ftorm, wherein the 
French fleet are feen in diftrefs, and the taking of a 
French boat’s crew, form the chief incidents of the 
piece. To enter critically into its merits, were 











‘To break a butterfly upon a wheel !’ 


For it has neither plot'to attract, nor intereft to create 
attention. The mufic is in general good, and one or 
two of the fongs difplay fome marks of poetic genius. 
The dialogue would difgrace a fchool-boy, and would 
be unbearable, were it not for the loyal fentiments with 
which it abounds ; and the language, even of thefe, re- 
fleé&t no credit on Mr. R. asa literary charaéter. The 

iece owes the whole of its fupport to the excellent aét- 
ing of Johnftone and Murray—the celebrity of the 
former in Irith chara¢ters is too well known to need 
any comment: but Mr. Murray’s reprefentation of 
Old M‘Loughlin, deferves particularly to be noticed. 
The author muft withdraw ali claims to the applaufe 
which this gentleman’s performance, not the charader, 
very defervedly drew from the audience: his ex- 
clamation—‘ If I cannot fgAt for my country, 1’ll 
DIE for it !’’ proved an eleétric fhock to the whole 
houfe. In juftice to his abilities, we have only to add, 
that it was one of the moft chafte and animated per. 
forrnances we have ever witneffed. 


FEB. 20. (By Command of their Majefties) The Pro- 
voked Hufband— Bantry Bay — Irith 
Mimic. 


Through 
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Through the illnefs of Mrs. Pope—which, we are 
concerned to ftate, is truly alarming—Mifs Manfeil has 
fuftained, with fome refpeétability, the perfonification 
of Ellen Vortex, in‘ A Cure for the Heart Ache,’ 





HAY MARKET. 
(By permiffion of the Lord Chamberlain.) 
AN. 24. The Battle of Edington—Spoiied Child. 
4 & is 


As the public have been fo frequently dered with the 
merits and beauties of the Battle of Edington, we fhall 
forbear the obtrufion of a tedious critique thereon : the 
fentiments, throughout, are of a- patriotic nature, and 
do honour to the feelings of an Englithman. The cho- 
ruffles, compoted by Calcott, are grand and impreffive, 
and were well fupported: the Dramatis Perfone, in 
general, exerted themfelves with much fuccefs, and the 
after-piece went off as is ufua] at thefe kind of per- 
formances. 


Jan.26. The Battle of Edington—Barnaby Brittle. 


The attraétive power of the Bastle of Edington was 
this evening extremely weak : a very thin audience af- 
fembled ; moft of whom, by their noife and clamour, 
appeared to be much prejudiced againft the piece. 


Fes. 1. (For the Benefit of Mrs. Yates,) The Earl 
of Warwick—Spoiled Child. 
Warwick . . . . . Mr. Faulkner. 
Margaret of Anjou . . Mrs. Yates. 


Much to the honour of the national fpirit, the theatre 
this evening was crowded in every part; not only a 
re/peétable, but a genteel audience attended, for the 
accommodation of which, a great part of the pit was 
thrown 
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thrown into boxes. Mrs, Yates, (widow to the un- 
fortunate Lieutenant Yates, killed by Sellers, ) for whofe 
benefit the play was performed, perfonated Margaret 
of Anjou. On her firft entrance fhe appeared ex- 
tremely timid, but in the principal fcenes fhe evinced 
powers which might render her a valuable acquifition 
to any of the public theatres. Mr. Faulkner, who lately 
played Oreftes at Drury-lane, pbs om the part of 
Warwick, with credit to himfelf, and fatisfaétion to an 
applauding audience. We were much furprized to fee 
a perfon fo totally devoid of animation, as was the gen- 
tleman who performed Edward, come forward in a 
charaéter of fo much importance: he poffeffed no mo- 
dulation, no powers of voice, nor difcrimination of 
charaéter ; and as to feeling, he did not feem confcious 
of the exiftence of fuch a fenfe: his aétion, though not 
intolerable, was by no means appropriate. We do not, 
however, criticife with fo much feverity as we fhould 
have done, had this been the performance of a regular 
company. 


THE MASQUERADE, 


Lately held at the Pantheon, derives no claim to our 
attention, but from its mame. Juftice, however, re- 
quires us to obferve, that every eulogium is due to the 
conduétors of the /upper and refreshments: they were 
excellent. As a proof whereof, the only charatters 
well-fuftained, were thofe fuftained at the fa4/c. 
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De na eS A AS an | 
Literary Review, 


°Tis with our judgments as our watches; none 
Go juft alike, yet each believes his own: 
POPE, 


TE 


Art. I. Zimmerman on National Pride. 
(Continued from page 76 of our laft Number.) 


Reap this excellent man on religious pride : 


“ The contempt and hatred which prevail fo much bés 
tween the oppofite perfuafions of the Chriftian religion, are 
alfo wholly confequences of the prejudices occafioned by a 
bad education. The Chriftian youth are taught to condemn, 
what in their riper years they feel inclined to excufe; the 
poifonous feeds of hatred, difeord, and abhorrence, are fown 
in their tender bofoms ; and they learn at fchool to deteft as 
idolaters, or execrate as heretics, thofe who, at the age of 
reafon, they are tempted to embrace as brethren and fellow 
Chriftians. The more we attain toa found underftartding of 
the real fcope of the Chriftian religion, the more we mutt 
feel the great abfurdity and narrownefs of the prepoffeffions 
entertained by weak-minded Proteftants againft the members 
of the Roman church, or thofe, on the other hand, which 
foolifh Catholics cherith againft the Proteftants. The com- 
mon pegple among us are wont to be mightily aftonifhed, 
when they hear of any generous deed of a Catholic towards 
a Proteftant, or that the greateft efteem and friendthip; to- 
gether with the fincereft urbanity, can exift between men of 
different religions. The inhabitants of Touloufe believed 
that it was an eftablifhed law among the reformed, that fuchof 
them as abandoned their perfuafion to embrace the Roman 


Catholic religion were to be ftrangled; and, prepoffeffed with 
Vou. I. P this 
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this idea, the Parliament of Touloufe ordered the old and 
innocent Calas to be broke on the wheel, becaufe he was an 
Huguenot, and his fon in a fit of melancholy hung himfelf, 
without ever thinking of a change of religion. We muft, un- 
fortunately, when our reafon is come to maturity, be very re- 
tentive of prejudices learned often by rote, and adopted without 
confideration in our youth, if we do not fee that it is poffible to 
be true to our religion, without at the fame time being fur- 
prifed that others can likewife be true to theirs ; that there is 
nothing fo rational and conciliatory as a perfect liberty of 
opinion; that, in a world where error and not truth is the 
portion of the greateft part of its inhabitants, God will judge 
our hearts, and not our underftandings; that we are all chil- 
dren of one common father, afid coheirs of all his promifes, 
if we believe only as much as we can, and live according to 
his commandments; and that virtue and piety, whether feen 
counting of beads and repeating the Ave Maria, or fitting 
down with a prottftant to a dinner of flefh-meat in Lent, are 
always equally lovely and amiable.” 

“« This conceit of the excellency of religious opinions is 
often carried fo far, that all great men are held to belong to 
our own perfuafion. The Turks are morally convinced that 
Adam, Noah, Mofes, the Prophets, nay, Chrift himfelf, were 
all good Mahometans; and according to the Alkoran, Abra- 
ham was neither a Jew nora Chriftian, but a true believing 
Muffulman. In Voltaire’s opinion, Fenelon is a deift. In 
that of the peafants in the neighbourhood of Naples, Virgil 
was afaint; and a little edifice, near his grave, a chapel where 
he ufed to read mafs. 


Yet there is a falutary pride : 


“ In the minds of individuals, it is the fenfe of inward 
worth that Pythagoras held to be the greateft incentive to 
virtue; a centinel which the author of nature has placed 
within us, to keep aloof all that. is little, mean, and un- 
worthy the greatnefs of our foul; and, what requires to be 
particularly attended to, it is a perpetual exhorter to root out 
our defects. No bafe, malignant, or criminal thoughts will 
arife in us, if we entertain an efteem for ourfelves, if we fub- 
mit all the inclinations of our foul to the tribunal of our judg- 
ment, and if we more fear our own condemnation than that 
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of others. The fenfe of the beauty and dignity of human na- 
ture, to which all moral virtue finally tends, feems not able 
to fubfift without this refpeét for ourfelves. Impreffed with 
this fenfe of his own worth, a man cannot avoid efteeming 
and valuing himfelf, but only inafmuch as he makes a part 
of the community or nation over whom this noble fentiment 
extends. The efteem for one’s felf is a curb to all crimes; a 
libertine clergyman is addrefled, ‘ Remember your ecclefiafti+ 
cal dignity;’ a magiftrate, who judges of the propriety of a 
complaint in proportion to the greatnefs of the fum of money 
which accompanies it, is reminded, ‘ That he fits in the feat 
of juftice.”’ In the laft war, when batteries upon batteries, 
when two, three, and four fucceflive entrenchments were to 
be forced, the cry was general throughout the ranks of the af 
failants, ‘ Remember, ye are Pruffians ;:’ in like manner, the 
vicious fhould be called on, ‘ Remember the high deftination 
of man.’ 

& The confcioufnefs of the real worth of one’s nation, is 
the fame with national pride founded on real advantages ; 
and this pride is a political virtue of no {mall importance, 
The fenfe of the worth of our anceftors, is a {pur to emula- 
lation. Partaking in the fame of our nation for arts and 
{ciences, we are awakened to the defire of encreafing it. The 
conviction that we live under a good government, endears 
our country to us and fecures our fidelity, The juft pride 
of a nation, therefore, arifes chiefly from its domettic advan- 
tages, but not always from the eftimation thefe are held in by 
other nations, This efteem is fought after by vain nations ; 
and is but little valued by thofe who are free ; the Englith 
are not vain, for they do not care what others think of them 5 
when honour is their motive for aétion, they do not take this 
motive from the judgment of others; it fuffices if they are 
eftimable in their own eyes, or at moft in thofe of their coun 
trymen. Yet vanity is fo far connected with this kind of 
pride, inafmuch as we believe our national fame exalts us in» 
dividually in the eyes of foreigners.” 


We come now to Chapter XII. It treats “ Of 
pride which is produced in a nation by the remem- 
brance of the heroifm and valour of its anceftors.”’ 

“ The remembrance of the valour which encircled the 
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brows of our anceflors with never-fading laurels, is a perpe~ 
tual memorial and an unceafing incitement to us, that we 
fhould do nothing unworthy of their name; that we thould 
eiteem ourfelves able to maintain it in al} its priftine luftre. If 
we would imitate the virtues of our progenitors, if we would 
approach near to their renown, if we would revive their great 
and glorious days, we muft be mindful of our origin, and of 
the duties it impofes on us; we muft keep our anceftors in 
view, as our bright examples; their deeds of hardihood and 
virtue muit be the favourite fubjeéts of our feulptor’s and our 
painter’s art, an animating fire enlivening the ready eloquence 
of our orators, and the fublime imaginations of our poets: we 
muft never look on their renown as an inheritance which we 
may enjoy in indolence; never indulge in that impatient and 
jealous pride, which fuggefts that all muft yield to a name of 
glory, and which is irritated at the preference prefent merit 
obtains over former worth. It is then that our fathers live 
again in their defcendants: the fpirits of the great and mighty 
flain beckon us to the battle; the mofs-grown cenotaphs and 
ancient trophies feem to rife before us; the guardian Genii of 
our nation are feen {upporting in the air the fhades of the il- 
Juitriocus founders of our fame; and, enraptured by this plea~ 
fing vifion, even the vanity and frivolity of vulgar minds 
yield tothe thirft of glory ; every heart and hand is united in 
the ardent purfuit of honour; and every foul blazes with true 
patriotifm, and an undiflembled admiration of our country’s 
virtue.” 


There is fo much of Zimmerman in this chapter, 
that, did our rules permit, we would fondly enliven 
our pages with the whole of its {pirit: but we are 
bound to content ourfelves with a 5 words by way 
of conclufion. 

Much diverfity of entertainment, and irregularity of 
ftyle, will be met with in this Effay on National Pride. 
While perufing the firft parts of this Effay, we were 
oft induced to’ exclaim—* Is this from the pen of Zim- 
merman ?’’——-He is often merry, but feldom with a 
proper grace, though there are many pleafant relations 
in this book. As a philofopher, he does not — 

wit 
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with the profundity and fyftem which charatterize that | 
clafs of writers. We do not fay, that there are not 
many grand refle€tions, and other excellencies in the 
qvork before us; our extraéts fample well for their au- 
thor: but we will venrure to affirm, that 7ts fubjed 





was not congenial to the genius of Zimmerman, 
The “ Memoirs’’ are interefting. 


Art. II. Donald Bane. 
(Continued from page 79 of our laft Number.) 


Macdonald finds his father, when 


« with redoubled fury raged the fight, 
And Donald wasting number (for his men 
Ranged far and wide) intrenched himfelf behind 
A rampart of dead bodies ; and their blood 
Ran down his vifage warm. The god of war 
Appeared the dreadful chief, his curling hair 
Red clotted with his gory wounds ; his eyes 
Shot darts of horror forth; his noftrils wide 
Belched fiery vapour; and his grizzly beard, 
With here a drop of fweat and there of blood, 
Like ferpent’s body freckled, horrid hung !” 


““ Macdonald rufhed, impatient for his preys 
Fearlefs and hot, and grafped the giant round 
The waif, and laid him Jow, and of his fhield 
And fword defpoiled him. Thus he lay difmayed, 
Affiéted and tormented : for the ribs 
Of iron by the ftraining youth were fqueezed 
With mind-in(pired vigour, on his fleth 
Imprefling many a bruife, which gave him pain 
Implacable; but more his mind with fhame 
And fcorn of fuch defeat was agonized. 

The glorious victor onward held his way, 
Impetuous as a rock were tumbling dowa 
From top of Teneriffe, and on the flank 
Keen darted off his father’s foes. Anon, 

His countenance, that wont to be fo fair 
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But 


refufes to pardon his fon’s efcape; and is only Bate 
vented from deftroying him by an immediate a 
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And gentle to behold.as drew the hearts 

Of all to love him (magnet of the mind!) 

Th’ amazed foe repelled; and from his Sire 

They fhrunk in dread confufion. His keen fword 
In horrid circle wide the field beftrewed 

With broken limbs, and to his warlike garb 

Of chequered colours, that with flowing grace 

His limbs difcovered white as falling fnow, 
Added a crimfon hue.—The frightened foe, 
Retiring on their ranks, confufion raifed ; 


The fierce Baron, though exclaiming, 


“¢ What warrior have we here ? 
Or is the genius of our ifles come down 
To rob me of my glory ?” 


ault. 


a all at once 

In mid career a {pectre barred his way, 

Portly and tall and graceful, fuch alive 

Malcolm his friend appeared; upon its brow 
The fame wide gaping wound, and purple tears 
Down fireaming ftained a whiter face than fnow. 
It ftood oppofing; but the panting chief, 
Impatient of delay, and blind with rage, 

Struck at the phantom. Through the airy fhape 
The fword of Donald paffed ; refiftance none 

It found—which gave his foul, the firft time, fear; 
And whilft his judgment flept, wild fancy formed 
The vifion’s geftures like his gentle friend. 

And mild and folemn thus it fpoke: ¢ In vain 

‘ Thy vengeance! Mortal force on me no more 
* Hath power! But liften and be wife. I come 
¢ With no unfriendly purpofe from the fhades, 

© Where low is lifted high, and high down low 
€ Sunk dreadful; where the tyrants of the earth, 
* By former flaves confronted and condemned, 

§ Millions of worlds to kifs the beggar’s foor 
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© Would give, in vain; where conquerors— But 
© hark lo 

¢ Where conquerors and murderers conjoined, 

¢ One common mafs of infamy and pain, 

* Together lie in dread perdition Hark, 

‘ My time is almoft fled !—Returm, return 

* Back to thy native ifland! Cherifh there 

‘ Thy fon; repent thy flaughters; live in peace! 

¢ Learn from the infant innocence; and learn 

« The bounty of the earth !—Look to the fun 

“ That fhines on all mankind alike, and learn . 

¢ From him to live! So fhalt thou fee again 

© Thy happy daughter, who now fent me here. 

‘ Death waits thee yonder! Liften, and beware !” 

Then whifpered fomething in his ear, though fhort, 

Which feemed to harrow up the chieftain’s foul. 

The voice funk in a dying fall. As when 

Defpairing lovers from a waterfall 

Bend their dejected fteps, the founding feems 

More low and low, at laft in murmurs dies : 

Thus likewife imperceptibly the form 

Grew thinner and more rare, and feemed a cloud 

Tranfparent, vanifhing from thence to air! 
Meantime, the dreadful chief with open mouth, 

Hot panting breath, and body backward bent, 

With ftony eyes in trance of horror gazed. 

His hand no longer held the bleeding corfe 

That ferved him as a fhield, and the dead point 

Of his now feeble {word upon the earth 

Repofed ; and, like an ancient tottering tower, 

About to fali he feemed.—His wondering pecrs 

Saw nothing, and believed his rage increafed 

To madnefs momentary. But anon 

The flying {quadron gaining vigour new 

From his difmay, and viewing now their king 

With hafty aid advancing, foon arranged. 

The broad-backed hero then to roufe his lord 

Loud bellowed in his ear, ‘ Awake, awake ! 

The Scot approaches !’—Starting from his dream, 

As when the lion from his tawny mane 


Off fhakes the drowfy fleep, and dreadful roars, 








Donald 
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Donald aroufed, with voice indignant thus, 
Loud as a brazen trumpet, fhook the vault 
Of heaven, and all the mountains echoed round : 

© Avaunt, ignoble fhade !—I am refolved 

© To die with glory ! What is life with fhame !’ 
Then with redoubled wrath he ftalks, inflamed, 

To battle frowning like a thunder fky.” 

‘“‘ But now the dreadful chieftain ftruck with awe 
The boldeft warrior; and no match they deemed 
For him, fince their loved champion lord Macduff, 
And his friend Lennox, funk beneath his arm, 
With many a noble more. Together joined, 
They hem him round, His tartans all were torn. 
Rage, blood, and ruin made his manly face 
A fpeétacle fo hideous as might freeze 
The boldeft heart with horror and difmay. 

His big and brawny arms, of mufcles ftrong, 
Up to the fhoulders naked, {moked in blood 
Of human butchery ; and from his legs, 
Now groaning under their accuftomed weight, 
Covered with hair and many a gaping gath, 
The purple torrent {pouting watted lite. 
His mighty fpirit now began to fail, 
(Though ftill with head ere& and lofty look 
He proudly menaced) and his arm to flag 
In wonted vigour; which perceived, the foe 
Encircled him more ftriét, and hemmed him round 
With mortal keennefs, wounding him by ftealth. 

And now the falling’chief in mind revolved 
Where nobleft he might perifh. In his eye 
Defpair and deep difdain and gloomy fcorn 
Were feen to dwell, till on king Robert fixed, 

He ftrode gigantic, breathing vengeance dire. 
But Grant and Gordon, chiefs of valiant clans, 
Two warlike knights, anon to guard their king 
Their bodies interpofed, and glorious fell, 
Stabbing the dreadful Donald to the heart 

So deep and deadly, that he funk, and they 
Beneath him overwhelmed. A lofty tower, 
Whofe ftrong foundation by a multitude 

Is undermined, fo falls and crufhes thofe 
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Who laboured in its ruin.—The vaft bulk, 
Like fome dread elephant whofe carcafe lies 
Deep in the fands of Afric, yet appears 

Far off a mount, or like the {tony carns 

That Scotian victors, for their battles won, 

Or fome beloved chieftain dead, upreared, 

At length upon the ground long-ftretching lay.’’ 








Macdonald, convinced by Robert, that Donald’s 
claims to the Scotch diadem were unfounded, with- 
draws oppofition, During his conference, a boar rufh- 
ing from the woods upon the King, is flain by Mac- 
donald; for which he receives ample grants from Ro- 
bert, and leave to bury his parent with the honours 
due to hisrank. He vifits the field— 


« And now th’ unwearied fun, his daily arch 
Defcribed, was hiding his deep blufhing face 
Down in the waters of the Weft, afhamed 
Longer to view the deeds of man. And now 
The pitying youth heard-many a haplefs cry 
Of dying foldiers, Uvttering horrid oaths 
And curfes fome, and fome lamenting loud, 

Or praying without hands to fupplicate, 

Or limbs to kneel, fome iflanders in fong 

Praifing their chieftain Donald even in death, 
Some binding up their wounds, lay on the field 

In fad confufion, Wretches maimed aloud 
Befought his pity, whilit his gentle ears 

With miferable groans were ftunned. At length 
He from a horrid heap of flaughter faw 

The fweaty foldiers labouring to move 

The gored tremendous carcafe of his fire. 

As when fome towering oak of tedious growth, 
Cut down to build a royal fhip, or prop 

Some public ftructure, is with pain and fweat 

Of many a horfe and man removed: fo they 

To drag the vaft unwieldy burthen toiled. 

His numerous wounds the pious fon embalmed 
With tears, and with a pipe’s long mournful notes, 
Long as the fighs of grief accompanied, 

The chieftain’s yalour fung. He fung his deeds 
fa 
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In battle dreadful, and his thundering voice 
Which made the mountains tremble; then he fung 
The terrors of his face in wrath, and fize 

Gigantic; next his firm and conftant mind, 
Immutable refolve, by pain or death 

Or human accident unfwerved; and laft 

The flaughter of his-arm that day, his fall, 

Under a thoufand f{words, a thoufand wounds 

That marred his mighty frame, and his dread frown, 
That ftruck his foes with terror. Silent then 

He gave his body to the grave, where now 

A mountain {till is named his monument; 

And on its top, amid the barren heath, 

One fione immenfe, which like a cafile feems 

Far off.” 


We have been copious in our extraéts from this, 
becaufe we feldom meet with poems that merit fuch 
attention. Mr. Skeene is not only “ none of the 
fing-fong poets’ of the prefent day, he is more—a 
genius of the firft caft. He is tender and fublime ; 
affecting and terrible. Few writers, indeed, are bleft 
with an equal degree of poetic-infpiration. His faults 
are few; among which may be reckoned (notwith- 
ftanding the caveat which he has juftly entered againft 
it in other poets) his repeated defcription of perfons : 
and the phrafe, ‘ He threw pell-mell,’’ which founds 
(to our ears) beneath the thunder of the epic. 

He has much of the ftrength, without the ftatelinefs 
of Milton, and much of the fublimity, without the ob- 
{curity of Young. 


qa 


ArTIII. An Enquiry into the Duties of the Female 
Sea: By Thomas Gifborne, M. A. pp. 426. 6s. in 
boards. Cadell and Davies, 1797. 


W!tTH the advancement of the arts and fciences, 
the principles of education have likewife ad- 
vanced nearer towards perfection. In the carlier ftages 
: of 
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of time, and among the ftill rude portions of the world, 
the importance of the female charaéter feems to have 
been lightly appreciated, and is yet mifunderftood by 
the latter. The age of chivalry, fo refplendent during 
the reigns of our firft Henrys and Edwards, opened to 
the eye of Britain a new profpeét in civilization. For, 
however Quixgtic the adventures of that period now 
appear, they gave that turn to the manners and pur- 
fuits of our countrymen, which has produced the ele- 
gancies and the refinements of the prefent era. The in- 
fluence of feminine virtue was felt and acknowledged ; 
and the knight who afferted the honour of his miftrefs, 
elevated the attributes of the fex. A more delicate po- 
lifh, arifing from the extended culture of the human 
mind, fucceeded this period: and the graces which dif- 
tinguifhed tilts and tournaments, were transformed into 
the mild urbanity of private life. And, though the ec- 
centric notions of chivalry no longer exifted, it was 
found, that, if the influence of the female charaéter did 
not now refemble ‘‘ the periodical inundation of a river, © 
which overfpreads, once in a year, a defert with tran- 


fient plenty,” (to continue our author’s beautiful com- 


parifon) “ it was like the dew of heaven, which de- 
{cends at all feafons, returns after fhort intervals, and 
permanently nourifhes every herb of the field.”” Im- 
reffed with a due fenfe of the excellencies and powers 
of the female fex, numerous have been the writers who 
have affiduoufly laboured to improve the influence, by 
{pecifying the duties of the fair. Of the works which, 
on this fubjeét, have meritorioufly prefented themfelves 
to confideration, may be ranked thé volume now under 
inveftigation. 
Private tuition, Mr. G. contends, is far (at leaft for 
females) preferable to public: and to the general argu- 
ment in favour of the latter, emulation, he replies : 


“ Whatever may be thought by different obfervers, as to 
the cafes and the degrees in which it enlarges the fum of in- 
telletual attainments, yet, among thofe who poffefs and im- 
prove 
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prove opportunities of judging from experience, there furely 
can be but one opinion as to the general refult of its operation 
on the difpofitions of the heart. The truth is, that of all 
principles of action it is one of the moft dangerous. It fti- 
mulates and thourifhes fome of the darkeft paffions of the hu- 
man mind; ard fubverts thofe motives, and undermines thofe 
fentiments and affeétions, which it is one main purpofe of 
Chriftianity to inculcate and enforce.” 


We fear that the enfuing ftriétures are not over- 
charged : 


“ There are mothers who profefs to initiate their daughters, 
almoft from the cradle, into what they call the knowledge of 
life ; and pollute the years of childhood with an inftilled at- 
tachment to the card-table; with habits of flippancy and 
pertnefs, denominated wit: with an “ eafinefs’’? of rhanners, 
which ought to be named effrontery ; arid with a knowledge 
of tales of fcandal unfit to be mentioned by any one but in a 
court of juftice. Both thefe extremes are moit dangerous to 
every thing that is valuable in the female charaéter; to every 
thing on which happinefs in the prefent world and in a future 
world depends. But, of the two, the latter is the more per- 
nicious. In that fyftem, war is carried on almoft from in- 
fancy, and carried on in the moft deteftable manner, againft 
female delicacy and innocence. In the former, that delicacy 
and that innocence are expofed under the greateft difadvan- 
tages to the fudden influence of highly fafcinating allure- 
ments. It may be hoped, however, that, coming to the en- 
- counter as yet little impaired, they may have fome chance of 
efcaping without fevere injury. At any rate, be this chance 
ever fo {mall, it is greater than the probability, that when 
affailed from their earlieft dawn, by flow poifon inceffantly 
adminiftered, they fhould ultimately furvive.” 


Appofite remarks on epiftolary compofition : 

“ Frequently, too, the defire of fhining intermingles itfelf, 
and involves them in additional temptations. They are am- 
bitious to be diftinguifhed for writing, as the phrafe is, good 
letters. Not that a lady ought not to write a good letter. 
But a lady, who makes it her ftudy to write a good letter, 
commonly produces a compofition to which a very different 
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epithet ought to be applied. Thofe letters only ate goody 
which contain the natural effufions of the heart, expreffed in 
unaffected language. Tinfel and glitter, and laboured phrafes, 
difmifs the friend, and introduce the authorefs. From the ufe 
of ftrained and hyperbolical language, it is but a ftep to ad- 
vance to that which is infincere. But though that ftep be not 
taken, all that is pleafing in-letter-writing is already lott.”’ 


The unhappy prevalence of a fpirit for play, has 
been the fubjeét of much animadverfion and regret : 
and, we truft, that this animated picture will not lofe 
its effec : 


“ If a fchool is to be fought, where the ferenity of a fe- 
malé mind may be fupplanted by the moft violent and the 
blackeft paflions ; where the fprings of benevolence and cha- 
rity, of fympathy arid friendfhip, may be dried up, and the 
heart configned for ever to obdurate felfifhnefs; where the 
foundations of domeftic mifery, of angry difcontent, of blafted 
hopes and unavailing forrows may be laid; where every prin- 
ciple of delicacy, of virtue, of religion may be fapped, and 
prepared to be offered up on fome prefling emergency, as a {a- 
trifice to money ; let that fchool be fought at a gaming table, 
upheld by fome perfor of fafhionable eftimation.” 


Chapter X. on the Employment of Time, of fo much 
importance from its fubje&t and its merit, the reader 
will find in a preceding part of our Mifcellany. 


Marriage. 


“ Wealth may be fecured, rank may be obtained; but if 
wealth and rank are to be main ingredients in the cup of ma- 
trimonial felicity, the fweetnefs of the wine will be exhaufted 
at once, and nothing remain but bitter and corrofive ‘dregs. 
When attachments are free from the contamination of fuch 
unworthy motives, it by no means always follows that much 
attention is paid to intrinfic excellence of moral character, 
Affetion, quick-fighted in difcerning, and diligent in fcruti- 
nizing the minuteft circumftances which contribute to fhew 
whether it is met with reciprocal fincerity and’ ardour, is, in. 
other re{pects, purblind and inconfiderate. It magnifies good 
qualities which exift; it feems to itfelf to perceive merits 
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which, to other eyes, are invifible; it gives credit for what it 
wifhes to difcover; it enquires not, where it fears a difap- 
pointment. Yet what fecurity can a woman have for happi- 
nefs in marriage, if the only foundation on which confidence 
can be fafely repofed be wanting? And ought fhe not, in 
common prudence, to confider it as wanting until fhe is the- 
roughly convinced of its exiftence? He, whofe ruling princi- 
ple is that of ftedfaft obedience to the laws of God, has a 
pledge to give, and it is a pledge worthy of being trufted, 
that he will difcharge his duty to his fellow-creatures accord- 
ing to the different relations in which he may be placed. 
Every other bond of confidence is brittle as a thread, and looks 
{pecious only to prove delufive. A woman who receives for 
her hufband a perfon whofe moral character fhe knows no 
more than that it is outwardly decent, ftakes her welfare upon 
avery hazardous experiment. She who marries a man not 
entitled even to that humble praife, in the hope of reclaiming 
him, ftakes it on an experiment in which there is fcarce a 
probability of her fuccefs.”” 


The duties of Married Women, as conneéted with 
home ; and the pleafures arifing from a difcharge of 
thofe duties : 





“ Home is the center around which the influence of every 
matried woman is principally accumulated. It is there that 
fhe will naturally be known and refpected the moft; it is 
there, at leait, that fhe may be more known, and more re- 
f{pected, than fhe can be in any other place. It is there that 
the general charaéter, the acknowledged property, and the 
eftablifhed conneétions of her hufband, will contribute, with 
more force than they can poffets elfewhere, to give weight and 
impreffivenefs to all her proceedings. Home, therefore, is the 
place where the pattern which fhe exhibits in perfonal man- 
ners, in domeftic arrangements, and in every branch of her 
private conduct, will be more carefully obferved, and more 
willingly copied by her neighbours in a rank of life fimilar ta 
her own, than it would be in a fituation where fhe was a little 
known and tranfitory vifitant.”’ 


“ Hence, alfo, the duty of the wife to render home, by the 


winning charms of her behaviour, attractive and delightful to 
her 
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her hufband, derives additional force. Let her confider the 
numberlefs temptations to vice, to profufion, to idle amufe- 
ment, with which fhe is encompatied. Let her remember 
with what various characters the bufinefs of his ftation renders 
him familiar; of whom fome, perhaps, openly deride the 
principles of religion; others fap them.by infidious machina 
tions ; others extenuate, by their wit and talents, the offenfive- 
nefs of guilt; others add to the feducing example of gay 
wickednefs the fafcinations of rank and popularity. Is the 
defirous of his fociety ? Would the confirm him in domeftic 
habits? Would fhe fortify him againft being allured into the 
haunts of luxury, riot, and profanenefs? Let her conduct 
fhew that home is dear to herfelf in his abfence, ftill dearer 
when he is prefent. Let her unaffected mildnefs, her inge~ 
nuous tendernefs place before his mind a forcible contraft to 
the violence, the artifice, the unfeeling felfifhnefs which he 
witneffes in his commerce with the world. Let the cheerful 
tranquillity of domeftic pleafures ftand in the place of trifling 
and turbulent feftivity abroad. Let his houfe, as far as her 
endeavours can be effectual, be the abode of happinefs; and 
he will have little temptation to bewilder himfelf in feeking 
for happinefs under another roof.” 


“ Spontaneoufly to transfer to a ftranger, as modern exe 
ample di¢tates, the office of nurturing your child, when your 
health and ftrength are adequate to the undertaking ; to trans- 
fer it that your indolence may not be difturbed, or that your 
paffion for amufement may not be crippled in its exertions, is 
to evince a moft fhameful degree of felfifhnefs and unnatural 
infenfibility. When affeétion fails, even in this firft trial, 
great reafon have we to forebode the abfence of that difpo- 
fition to fubmit to perfonal facrifices, which will be found in- 
difpenfibly neceffary to the performance of the fubfequent du- 
ties of a parent.” 


Cautions to Elderly Women : 


*¢ Of all the methods by which a woman arrived at old age 
may preclude herfelf from enjoying the refpeét to which, by 
her years alone, fhe would have been entitled, an attachment 
to the gay amufements of youth is, perhaps, the leaft uncertain. 
To behold one whofe countenance, whofe figure, whofe every 
gefture proclaims that the laft fands of life are running out, 
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clinging to the levities of a world which fhe is about to leave 
for ever; haunting, with tottering fleps, the fcene of public 
entertainment ; and labouring, with fiekly efforts, to win at+ 
tention by the affectation of juvenile fprightlinefs and eafe ; to 
behold gray hairs thus fpontaneoufly degraded and debafed, is 
not only one of the moft difgufting, but one of the moft me- 
lancholy fpectacles which can be furveyed.” 


Extended as our extraéts already appear, we cannot 
refift thefe elegant and humane fentiments refpeéting 
Single Ladies who are advanced in years : 


“ The good fenfe and refinement of the prefent age have 
abated much of the contempt with which it was heretofore 
the pra¢tice to regard women, who had attained or pat the 
middle period of life, without having entered into the bands 
of marriage. The contempt was unjuft, and it was ungene- 
rous. Why was it ever deemed to be merited? Becaufe the 
objects of it were remaining in a ftate of finglehood ? Perhaps 
that very circumflance might be entitled, in a very large ma~ 
jority of inftances, to praife and admiration. So various are 
the motives which men in general permit to have confiderable 
influence on their views in marriage ; fo different are the opi- 
nions of different individuals of that fex, as to perfonal ap- 
pearance and manners in the other; that of the women who 
pafs through life without entering into a connubial engage~ 
ment sere are, probably, very few who have not had the 
option of contraéting it. If then, from a wife and delicate 
reluctance to accept offers made by perfons of objectionable 
character; from unwillingnefs to leave the abode of a defolate 
parent, ftruggling with difficulties, or declining towards the 
grave; from a repugnance to marriage produced by affection 
furviving the lofs of a beloved objeét prematurely f{natched 
away by death ; if, in confequence of any of thefe, or of fimi- 
lar caufes, a woman continues fingle, is the to be defpifed > 
Let it be admitted that there are fome individuals, who, by 
manifeft ill-temper, or other repulfive parts of their character, 
have, even from their youth, precluded themfelves from the 
chance of receiving matrimonial propofals. Is this a reafon 
for branding unmarried women, of a middle age, with a genc- 
sal ftigma? Be it admitted that certain peculiarities of de- 
portment, certain faults of difpofition, are proverbially. fre~ 
quent 
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quent in women who have long remained fingle. Let it then 
alfo be remembered, that every fituation of life has a tendency 
to encourage {ome particular errors and failings ; that the de- 
fedts of women, who, by choice or by neceflity, are in a fituation 
extremely different from that in which the generality of their 
fex is placed, will always attraét more than their proportional 
fhare of attention ; and that whenever attention is directed to- 
wards them, it is no more than common juftice at the fame 
time to render fignal praife to the individuals who are free 
from the faults, in manners and temper, which many, under 
fimilar circumftances, have contraéted. Let it alfo be ob- 
ferved, that in the fituation of the perfons in queftion, there 
are peculiarities, the recolleétion of which will produce, in 2 
generous mind, impreffions very different from fcorn. They 
are perfons cut off from a {tate of life ufually regarded as the 
moft defirable, They are frequently unprovided with friends, 
on whofe advice or aflittance they can thoroughly confide. 
Sometimes they are deftitute of a fettled home; and com- 
pelled, by a fcanty income, to depend on the prote¢ction, and 
bear the humours of fupercilious relations, Sometimes, in 
obfcure retreats, folitary, and among ftrangers, they wear away 
the hours of ficknefs and age, unfurnifhed with the means of 
procuring the affiftance and the comforts which finking health 
demands. Let not unfeeling derifion be added to the diffi- 
culties which it has, perhaps, been impoffible to avoid, or 
virtue not to decline.” 


Mr. Gifborne is already known by a very ingenious 
moral and philofophical elucidation of the ‘ Duties of 
Men,” as diftributed into the various claffifications of 
this country ; and though it by no means followed that 
he was qualified to illuftrate “ The Duties of the Fe- 
male Sex,’’ he has here produced a treatife of confide- 
rable, if not of equal genius with the former. Taking 
his ground on the precepts of Revelation (and, indeed, 
it is impoffible to conceive what morality can ftand, ex- 
cept on thofe injunétions) he points out, with diftin- 
guithed perfpicuity and energy, the whole courfe of fe- 
male avocations ; direéting our view to that “ impend- 
ing hour, when all diftinétions of rank will be at an 
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end; when the important queftion to each individual 
will not be—What ftation in life have you occupied ? 
but—How have you difcharged the duties of that which 
you were appointed to till?” 


ArTIV. An Attempt to Account for the Infidelity of 
the late Edward Gibbon, Efq. founded on his own 
Memoirs publifhed by Lord Sheffield: With Reflec- 
tions on the beft Means of checking the prefent alarm- 
ing Progrefs of Scepticifm and Irreligion , including 
an Account of the Converfion and Death of the Right 
Hon. George Lord Lytileton: By Fohn Evans, A. M. 
price 1s. 6d. Longman. 


ME: GIBBON wasa very celebrated charaéter in the 

literary world, but fome of his beft friends regretted 
that he queftioned the truth of the Chriftian religion. 
The manner in which he has endeavoured to, account for 
the firft fpread of Chriftianity, has been thought liable 
to many ferious objections ; and has indeed raifed him, 
even in his life-time, feveral violent enemies. We are 
glad, however, to obferve, that Mr. Evans treats him 
with all that refpeét which is due to his talents and 
virtues—he admires Mr. Gibbon, but reprobates the 
{ceptic. 

In this well-written pamphlet, Mr. Evans divides 4 
Mr. Gibbon’s life into the three following periods— =~ _—~ 
from his birth, in 1737, to his arrival! at Oxford, in 
1752—from that time, till his return from Laufanne, 
in 1758—and from thence to his death, in 1794. 

In the firft period of his life, Mr. E. fuppofes him to e 
have been prejudiced againft religion by Mr. Law’s bs 
Divinity, the famous myftic and admirer of Jacob 
Behmen, a German cobler, who pretended he-faw vi- 
fions from the Almighty. In the fecond period, Mr. 
Gibbon turned papift while at Oxford ;-and the whole 
account of this bufinefs is of a very curious nature. Mr. 
Gibbon, 
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Gibbon, by being fent to Laufanne, was reclaimed from 
popery—but appears to have been fo difgufted with 
religion, as to have /u/pended his enquiries, and to reft 
in an /mplicit belief of the tenets and myfteries com- 
monly received by proteftants and papifts. Upon this 
Mr. Evans founds his fufpicion of prejudice in the fe- 
cond period of life. In the third and laft period of Mr. 
Gibbon’s life, he appears to have been a€tuated by am- 
bition, and confequently negleéted the religion of Chrift. 
That thefe circumftances contributed to Mr. Gibbon’s 
infidelity is probable—and how far, the reader mutt 
judge and determine. 

After this fhort analyfis of Mr. Gibbon’s life, Mr. 
Evans proceeds to the following reficétions, which we 
think of a very ufeful nature, and expreffed in perfpi- 
cuous and animated language—1. How great is the uti- 
lity of a religious education——z. We fhould be careful 
to diveft religion of the corruptions which have been 
added to it by the weaknefs and wickednefs of mankind. 
—3. We fhould preferve ou* minds from an undue at- 
tachment to the world.—4. and laftly—-We fhould ar- 
tend to the real defigns of Chriftianity—Thefe reflec- 
tions are illuftrated at fome length, and urged with con- 
fiderable energy. Then follows an affeéting account 
of the converfion and death of Lord Lyttleton, taken 
from Dr. Johnfon’s Lives of the Poets; and the pam- 
phlet clofes with fome fuitable remarks on the prefent 
ftate of the world refpeéting religion, and on the final 
triumph of virtue and religion over all the oppofition of 
its enemies. 

We have given the larger account of this publication 
becaufe it relates to fo eminent a charaéter as Mr. Gib- 
bon; and we muft confefs that it will do no diferedit to 
Mr. Evans, who is already known by his ‘ Sketch of 
the Denominations of the Chriftian World ;’ and by his 
SEQUEL to that work, entitled ‘ A Prefervative again 
the Infidelity and Uncharitablencfs of the Eighteenth 
Century.’ ¢ 

Art. 
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ridge, pp. 16. 1s. Parfons, 1796. 


E know that adverfity is the parent of magna- 
nimity ; and when we read that this Ode was 
written “ amidft inconvenience and diftraétion, in fick- 
nefs and in forrow,’’ we are almoft inclined to believe, 
that it is the happieft feafon for the exertions of genius. 


The opening of this Ode is folemnly beautiful : 


“ Spirit, who {weepeft the wild harp of Time, 
It is moft hard, with an untroubled tear 
Thy dark inwoven harmonies to hear ! 
Yet, mine eye, fixt on Heaven’s unchanged climey 
Long had I liften’d, free from mortal fear, 
With inward ftillnefs, and a bowed mind: 
When lo! far onwards, waving on the wind, 
I faw the fkirts of the Deparntinc YEAR ! 
Starting from my filent fadnefs, 
Then, with no unholy madnefs, 
Ere yet the entered cloud forbade my fight, 
I rais’d th’ impetuous fong, and folemnized his flight.’* 


Of the death of the Emprefs of Ruffia : 
“ 1 mark’d Ambition, in his war-array : 
[ hear’d the mailed Monarch’s troublous cry— 
* Ah! whither does the Northern Conquerefs ftay ! 
* Groans not her Chariot o’er its onward way ?’ 
Fly, mailed Monarch, fly ! 
Stunn’d by Death’s “ twice mortal’? mace 
No more on MURDER’S lurid face 
Th’ infatiate hag fhall glote with drunken eye! 


Manes of th’ unnumbered flain! 

Ye that gafp’d on Warsaw’s plain! 

Ye that erft at Ismarv’s tower, 

When human Ruin choak’d the ftreams, 

Fell, in Conqueft’s glutted hour, 

*Mid womens’ fhrieks, and infants’ fcreams ; 
Whofe fhrieks, whofe fcreams were vain to ftir 
Loud-laughing, red-eye’d Maffacre ! 


. Art. V. Ode on the Departed Year: By S. T. Cole- 
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Spirits of th’ uncoffin’d flain, 

Sudden blafts of triumph {welling, 

Oft at night, in mifty train, 

Ruth around her narrow dwelling ! 

Th’ exterminating fiend is fled— 

(Foul her life, and dark her doom!) 
Mighty army of the dead, 

Dance, like death-fires, round her tomb ! 
Then, with prophetic fong, relate 

Each fome fcepter’d murderer’s fate |’? 

















The poet having forcibly depicted the woe-fraught 
judgment pronounced by Heaven on his offending 
country, thus defcribes his fenfations : 


“ The voice had ceas’d, the phantoms fled, 
Yet ftili I gafp’d, and reel’d with dread, 
And ever, when the dream of night 
} Renews the vifion to my fight, 

i Cold fweat-damps gather on my limbs, 
i My ears throb hot, my eye-balls ftart, 
My brain with horrid tumult fwims, 
Wild is the tempeft of my heart : 
And my thick and ftruggling breath 
Imitates the toil of death |’? 





In this agony, he addreffes his countrymen : 


*¢ O, doom’d to fall, enflav’d and vile, 
O Albion! O my mother ifle! 

Thy valleys, fair as Eden’s bowers, 
Glitter green with funny fhowers ; 

Thy graffy uplands gentle fwells 

5 Echo te the bleat of flocks : 

" (Thofe graffy hills, thofe glitt’ring dells 
Proudly ramparted with rocks) 

And Ocean, ’mid his uproar wild, 
Speaks fafety to his Ifland-child, 








Difclaim’d of Heaven! mad Av’rice at thy fide, 

At coward diflance, yet with kindling pride— 
Safe, ’mid thy herds and corn-fields, thou haft ftood, 
Aind join’d the yell of Famine and of Blood. 






Away, 
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Away, my gentle foul away ! 

In vain, in vain the birds of warning fing— 
And hark! I hear the famin’d brood of prey 
Flap their lank pennons on the groaning wind ! 

Away, my foul away ! 

I, unpartaking of the evil thing, 

With daily prayer, and daily toil, 

Soliciting my {cant and blamelefs foil, 

Have wail’d my country with a loud lament. 

Now, I re-center my immortal mind 

In the long fabbath of high felf-content ; 
Cleans’d from the flefhly paffions that bedim 
Ged’s image—Siiter of the Seraphim.”” 


We truft it is no difpraife to Mr. Coleridge, that 
he appears to have drank from that fount of pdetic in- 
{piration—the Bisie. Thus, the tendrils of hit fertile 
imagination having vegetated on the banks of immorta- 
lity, he is ftrengthened for thofe bold and fuperior flights 
which diftinguifh him from the mafs of his contempo- 
raries. Amongft the numerous excellencies of this 
Ode, we are particularly ftruck with the following 
fimilie, in Epode II. 


«© And my thick and ftruggling breath 
Imitates the toil of Death !’ 


In the fame Epode— 


“ And Ocean, ’mid his uproar wild, 
Speaks fafety to his Ifland-child.” 


The epithet “ Ifland-child,”’ as applied to Albion, is 
fingularly {weet and impreffive. As a Poet, we rank 
Mr. Coleridge in the firft clafs: as a Politician (though 
from the efteem which we bear to his talents, we could 
with him lefs violent) it is not our place to cenfure 
him. 


ArT. 
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Art..VI. Abroad and at Home; a Comic Opera, 
in Three Ads. Now performing at the Theatre 
Royal Covent Garden. By F. G Holman. pp. 92. 
2s. Cawthorne. 1796. 


AS a firft attempt, we are inclined to view this 

Comic Opera with fuitable indulgence ; but, re- 
fleing on the age of Mr. Holman, his acknowledged 
literary tafte, and the long opportunity which he has en- 
joyed of obferving the intereft and effedts of the ftage, 
fomething of more importance than Abroad and At 
Home, might well have been expeéted from his pen, 
Old Tefty is fo tefty, that we are often difpofed to 
with him out of the way; and Young Flourifh is fo 
common, that we are compelled to yawn over the re- 
cital of his feats. The fongs, however, in this piece, 
are far fuperior to thofe generally adopted in theatrical 
amufements. 

Before we were acquainted with the tendency of 
Abroad and At Home, we had imagined it an ingeni- 
ous fatire on thofe double-faced gentry, who carry 
the femblance of urbanity and benevolence Aédroad, 
while their natural vifage—oppreflion and caprice, is 
only endured At Home. . 


Ee 


Art. VII. Peace, Ignominy, and Defirudisn: a 
Poem. Inferibed to the Right Hon. Charles Yames 
Fox. The Second Edition. pp. 17. 1s. 6d. Riving- 
tons, 1797. 


"THE Author of this poem thinks, that Ignominy 
muft feal, and Deftruétion attend, a prefent peace 
with the French Republic. Under this perfuafion, he 
utters a poetic-diffuafive againft the pacitic difpofitions 
manifefted on the part of his countrymen; and ex- 
horts them to renew, with unparalleled vigour, their 
warlike operations. His verfes are polifhed and har- 
monious : but, nothing lefs than a Tirteus fhould ven- 

ture to fucceed a Burke. 
ArT. 
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Art. VIII. Laura; or the Influence of a Kifs. By 
A. H. Geffner, tranflated from the German. London. 
_ Vernor and Hood. 1796, pp. 181. 3s. 6d. fewed. 


THE eccentric, the philofophic Geffner ! purfuing 

a Kifs in all its confequences and effects, and in 
the fame page defending Kant’s unintelligibility— 
Now imitating and rivalling the manner of Sterne— 
then ferioufly recommending attention to the toilet, and 
clean aprons! Withal appears he in a very uncouth 
Englifh-drefs for fo delicaté a fubje&t. The tranflation, 
in many parts, is moft flovenly atchieved, abounding 
with errors, and qffeéed familiarity of expreffion. The 
typography and cuts are contemptible. 
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ArT. IX. Poems on the Death of Priftillia Wake- 
field. By Charles Lloyd. Folio. 3s. 6d. Philips. 


"THERE are thofe who, though they cannot write 
badly, may neverthelefs write indifferently. There 
is a tone of defpondency in thefe effufions which can 
hardly be thought natural, fince, if the poet had not 
intimated that they were tributary to his grandmother, 
we fhould have taken them not unfrequently as offer- 
ings at the fhrine of his miftrefs. We would {corn to 
infult the wildeft energy of grief; and though we are 
perfuaded that the meafure of grief on the lofs of a 
relative, is not to be quadrated according to cuftomary 
rites in a delicate and fufceptible mind; there are 
furely fome diftinétions both natural and affeéting. 
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